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WHO WAS THE FISHER KING? 
A NOTE ON HALIEUTICS 





ONE OF OUR VICTORIAN SCHOOL-BOOKS used to inform us: “The French 
are a pleasure-loving people, fond of dancing and light wines.” That is 
a half-truth, kindly and condoning, but utterly misleading. In much the 
same way, to aver that “the Fisher King is a vegetation demon or deity” 
is absurd, unless otherwise limited and defined. Certainly the text by 
Chrétien de Troyes in which he first appears as the “Roi Pécheur” 
would hardly justify such an assertion; and even Robert de Boron, 
whose “Riche Pécheur”’ is to go to the water 


Un poisson querre et peechier 


and place it next to the ‘holy vessel’ on the Grail Table, gives us no 
hint that his character had any such function. And yet I think it can be 
maintained that originally, on British soil, he represented the equivalent 
of a Mediterranean vegetation god: Dionysos, Orpheus, Adonis, Tam- 
muz, Attis, or Esmun. This idea, which I tentatively put forth in 1909, 
I have repeated from time to time, recently in Arthurian Romance and 
Modern Poetry and Music (page 66), despite sundry objections brought 
against it. 

In bringing this problem once more to the reader’s attention, it is 
my purpose to stress not so much the concatenation of analogies as the 
linguistic evidence in the case. This has been available for some time, 
thanks particularly to the insight of Vendryes, but it has been rather 
generally overlooked. 

All who have been interested in the Grail problem will recollect that 
it was Alfred Nutt (Legend of the Holy Grail, page 207 ff.) who first at- 
tempted to identify the ‘fish’ in the Grail stories with the ‘salmon of 
wisdom’ in the Boyish Exploits of Finn mac Cumhail. Finn, on his 
mother’s side, is the grandson of Nuada; and in Irish the name Finn cor- 
responds to the Welsh Gwynn, who according to the Mabinogion is the 
son of Nudd—Nuda and Nudd being originally the same name. This 
fact was made clear by Loth (Mab. 1, 252, note 2), to the effect that 
“le dieu Gwynn, fils de Nudd, joue le méme réle en Galles que Nuada et 


1. In PMLA, xxiv, 365-418. At that time, I was inclined to identify him with the Fisher 
King’s ‘double’ or father; that is, the old man in ‘the other room’ (Chrétien's autre chambre), 
the silent ‘knight’ in the glass tonel (Perlesvaus, 9570 ff.); on this, see below. 

2. Cf. especially Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, ch. m, and see now A. G. van 
Hamel, “The Celtic Grail” in RC, xtvu (1930), 340 ff. 
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les Tuatha Dé Danaan en Irlande.”’ But Loth also pointed out, herein 
following Rhys, that the Nodens, preserved in Armorican Latin inscrip- 
tions and depicted on a monument at Lydney Park, Wales, is linguis- 
tically and functionally the same person. All this was known to me in 
1909. (PMLA, xxiv, 367, note.) 

But it was not until 1922 that Vendryes, in his review of Pauphilet’s 
thesis on the Queste del Saint Graal (RC, xxx1x especially pages 384 ff.), 
made the further implications clear. Let me quote Vendryes’ argument 
in full: 


Sur le fameux monument de Lydney Park, consacré au dieu Nodons ou 
Nodens, figure un pécheur dans |’exercice de sa profession (“in the act of hook- 
ing a fine salmon,” dit Rh¥s dans la description* qu’il fait du monument). Or, 
le celtique Nodons (irlandais Nuada, gen. Nuadat; gall. Nudd*) est proprement 
le dérivé en -nt- de la racine a laquelle se rattache le gothique muta (pl. nutans) 
qui traduit le grec adceds. Il n’est pas douteux que Nodons ne soit originelle- 
ment un dieu pécheur. C’est probablement lui qui est devenu le Roi Pécheur de 
nos romans arthuriens. 


Appropriate to this discussion, because of its confirmatory character, is 
a passage from Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements (page 264): 


Less than thirty miles away [from Bath, the home of Sulis] across the Severn, 
Nodens, the hunter-god of the Forest of Dean, who survived in later mythology 
as Nuada of the Silver Hand, king of the Tuatha dé Danaan, and later still as 
King Lear [W., Liyr, Ir. Ler, whose son was W. Manawyddan, Ir. Manan- 
ndén], had to wait for his splendid temple, with its hostelry and bath and pre- 
cincts, until the pagan revival by Julian the Apostate (a.p. 361), though, no 
doubt, his hill-top above Lydney had always been sacred ground. The dwell- 
ing-place of Nodens owed its fortune to the fact of its being close enough to 
the lowland zone to be drawn within the orbit of romanization; the remoter 
Welsh fastnesses must have been full of gods concerning whom we know 
nothing. 


To summarize, the following seems established: 

1, Nodens = Nuada= Nudd = Nu(t); 2, the word means ‘fisher’—to 
the Gothic muta, nutans, may be added Lith. nada, OHG. néz, Angl-Sax. 
njten; in fact, mutans manne translates Mark 1: 17, ddeéis dvpparwv 
that is, ‘fishers of men’;® 3, the personage is so depicted on an early 


3. Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, u, 445 ff., and Hibbert Lectures, London, 1888, p. 127. 

4. To this should be added the Old French Nu or Nut; cf. Wace, Brut, 12336; Erec, 1046; 
Mab. Geraint, 125, and see Annette Hopkins, The Influence of Wace, Menasha, 1913, pp. 102 
ff. On the Greek word translating it, cf. English ‘halieutic’ (pertaining to fishing). 

5. See R. Meringer, Indogermanische Forschung, xvi (1905-06), 234-235; cf. also Luke 5: 
10, which in Ulfilas reads: ‘‘fram hinrma nu manne sind nutans.” 
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monument in Wa'-s; and 4, whatever other qualities he may have ac- 
quired in Irish lore, his name and his function are those of the “Roi 
Pécheur”—the latter being an appellative, just like Nodens. 

In conformity with these facts are the observations made by Robert 
Fisler in his article on “Diktys von Byblos” in OLZ, xxx1x (1936), 
721-726. The article in effect is a commentary to Plutarch, De Iside et 
Osiride, ch. vi. That such names as Adonis ‘my lord’; Tammuz (Damu- 
or Dumu-zi-abzu) ‘true son’ [of the deep water]; Esmun® ‘strong-’ or 
‘well-nourished-one’; Attis ‘father,’ etc. are appellatives is well known. 
In the process of syncretism it was easy to connect their traits or 
‘myths’ with other, more specific deities.” But, as Eisler points out, what 
disturbed Plutarch and seemed to him incredible azi@avov was that 
Diktys, the ward of Isis, is said to “have fallen into the river and been 
drowned,” etc. The explanation, says Eisler, is to be found in the 
Sumerian Tammuz lyrics, published by Zimmern:*® 

In diesen Klagegesangen findet sich erstens Weherufe iiber den Gott 
Tammuz (“umun sapar,” den “Herrn des Netzes,” was dem griechischen 
Diktys (zu dixrvov,—veds) genau entspricht. Es heisst von ihm: 

“als Kleiner in einem versinkenden Schiff (elippu tebitu) liegt er ... in 
Ruhe liegt er nicht.” 

Da der urspriinglich sumerische Name des Gottes Dumu-zi-abzu . . . ist, 
wird dieser Untergang in den Fluten als Riickkehr des Wasser- und Frucht- 
barkeitsgottes in seine wahre Heimat gedacht sein. “Man denkt dabei,” sagt 
Zimmern (p. 214), “anwillkiirlich an die auf dem Meer schwimmende Truhe 
des Adonis- Osiris bei Plutarch, anderseits an den alexandrinischen Brauch, 
das Adonisbild ins Meer zu werfen.”’ Diktys, wun sapar, ““Herr’’ oder “Meis- 
ter des Netzes” heisst der Gott natiirlich als Jager, bzw. Fischer. 


To this can be added that the idea of the god as a ‘fisher’ agrees entirely 
with the widespread ritual of his being committed to the water. Paral- 
lels to this practice can be found, as Eisler again observes,® from the 
baptism in water of Dionysus Halieus on the coast of Argolis down to 
the immersion of the Crucifix in the ceremonies of the Greek Church. 

Enough has been said to show why I continue to maintain that the 
French “Roi Pécheur”’ is best explained as a fertility deity. It is unneces- 
sary to rehearse here his various traits as they appear in the Old French 

6. See Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, p. 203 ff. 

7. See Roscher, Lexikon, m, col. 1171: Der Mythos von Orpheus’ Tod und von seinem 
schwimmenden, nicht verwesenden Haupt ist daher eine sehr alte Nachbildung des by- 
blischen Adonis-Osirismythos. Derselbe Mythos wurde auch auf Dionysos iibertragen: auch 
der Gott wird zerrissen—wahrscheinlich in 14 Teile, wie Osiris—auch das Haupt des 
Dionysos ist auf Lesbos angeschwommen. 


8. Berichte of the Saxon Academy, Lx (1907), 207, 212. 
9. Bayrisch. Hefte fiir Volkskunde, 1 (1915), 114 ff., with many illustrations. 


2437728 
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romances. Miss Weston, however, was quite right in emphasizing the 
Wauchier (Pseudo-Wauchier) section of the Conte del graal since it is 
there that the ‘renewal’ of nature is most clearly stressed. To this 
should be added passages from the other romances, especially the 
Perlesvaus, Didot-Perceval, and Sone de Nansay. The more one reads, the 
deeper is the impression that back of the ‘romances’ lay an irrecoverable 
body of folk-lore still accessible in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
I am convinced, on the other hand, that Miss Weston was wrong in de- 
riving the ‘fertility’ traits directly from the survival of oriental ritual in 
western Europe.” In view of the testimony adduced above, the place to 
look for such survivals is on Celtic territory: in Brittany, Wales, and 
Ireland. Incidentally be it said, that a searching study by Celticists of 
the Tuatha Dé Danaan is much to be desired, if the valuable hints given 
by Nutt, D’Arbois, Loth, Macculloch, and others are ever to be fol- 
lowed up. 

Meantime, the following remarks may be in order. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, because in Robert de Boron the “‘Riche Pécheur”’ is Bron, 
and Bron is probably identical (through the biblical Hebron) with the 
Celtic Bran," that Bran” is the original ‘fisher.’ This, I judge, is rather 
the effect of syncretism than an original trait—again an analogue to 
what happened in the Orient. The story of the “Entertaining of the 
Noble Head” in the Mabinogi of Branwen,'* so reminiscent of the east- 


ern cults of Osiris-Adonis,“ particularly the passage saying: 
p y Pp g ying 


Aucun d’eux ne s’apercevait que l’autre fat plus vieux de tout ce temps qu’au 
moment ou ils y étaient venus. La compagnie de la féte'* ne leur était pas plus 


10. This seems to me the fault also of her pupil, Mary Williams; cf. ““The ‘Dying God’ in 
Welsh Literature,” RC, xvi (1929), 167 ff. 

11. See now Roger S. Loomis, ““The Head in the Grail,” RC, txvm (1930), 39 ff., and 
Helaine Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, 1939. 

12. In Irish there are innumerable Brans. But two are important for’ our discussion: Bran 
mac Febal, the hero of a partly Christianized voyage (cf. the article of van Hamel, cited 
above) to the Otherworld; and Bran mac Alloit [Ludd?], brother of Manannan mac Alloit. It 
is particularly with the latter that we are here concerned; cf. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 54-56, for 
his connection with Manannan mac Lir. Macculloch, Celtic Mythology, Boston, p. 103, asks 
the question: “Are Llyr and Ludd identical, and is an Irish Alloit ... the equivalent of 
Ludd?”’ He adds: “Rh¥s and Loth are tempted to correct Llud into Nudd, an earlier Nodens 
Lamargentios (‘Nudd Silver-Hand’) having been changed to Lodens (Ludd) Lamargentios 
by alliteration, and to equate him with the Irish Nuada Argetlam (‘Silver-Hand’); but the 
possibility of such an alliterative change has been denied.” It is well to remember that Greek 
é\uebs means ‘one who has to do with the sea,’ hence ‘fisher’; cf. Boisacq, Dict. étym. 
(1916), ads, m. ‘sel,’ f. ‘mer’ =lat. salés. But I do not believe that Irish Aliod (Aloud) has 
any connection with Greek adcebs. 

13. See, besides the Loomis and Newstead studies mentioned above, my own article in the 
Schoepperle Studies, New York, 1927, p. 140. 

14. Cf. PMLA, xxiv (1909), 402 f. 

15. Cf. the story cited by me, op. cit., p. 409, note 1, and Loomis’ discussion of ““The 
Head in the Grail,” mentioned above. 
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pénible que pendant que Benigeit Vran était en vie. C’est 4 cause de ces quatre- 


vingt années passées ainsi qu’on désigne ce temps sous le nom de Banquet de la 
téte sacrée, 


appears to me to indicate how the association occurred. A ‘rite’ orig- 
inally characteristic of the ‘fisher’ (Nodens) is ascribed to Bran, god of 
the sea, at a time when the latter had become popular in Welsh hagi- 
ology. That, of course, is conjecture; but it seems to me a reasonable 
one, for I believe it was through a similar syncretic process that 
Chrétien’s graal is replaced, in the Peredur, by the ‘head on a platter.’ 
And, if this were not a note but a full fledged article, other instances 
could be cited. 

Another significant trait of the ‘fisher’ (“Roi Pécheur’’) is the nature 
of his wound. Bran, the sea-god is wounded in his ‘foot.’ On the other 
hand, Chrétien retains what appears to be an early trait; the ‘fisher’ is 
wounded parmi les hances ambedeus. What this means specifically is 
stated by Wolfram: durch die heidruose stn; and even the relatively late 
Sone de Nansai says (vvs. 4775-76): 

Es rains et desous I afola 
De coi grant dolour endura. 


The object of the ‘cure,’ therefore, must have been to restore the re- 
productive functions, and much as this characteristic has been euphe- 


mized by the romancers it is reflected in the effect on Nature in some of 
the versions—the most explicit being the partly Christianized Sone de 
Nansai (4844): 

Lorgres est und nons de dolours 

Nommieés en larmes et en plours, 

Bien doit iestre en dolour nommés 

Car on n’i sems pois ne blés 

Ne enfes d omne n’i nasqui, 

Ne puchielle n’i ot mari, 

Ne arbres fueille n’i porta 

Ne nus prés ni raverdia. 

Ne nus oysiaus ni ot naon 

Ne se n’i ot beste faon, 

Tant que li rois fut mehaigniés 

Et qu’il fu fors de ses pechiés, 

Car Jesu-Crist fourment pesa 

Qu’ a la mescreant habita. 


W. W. Baudissin in his extensive Adonis and Esmun sums up the 
myth in regard to the Phoenician god in these words: 
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Ein sch6éner Jiingling, wurde er nach dem Mythos von der Gottermutter 
Astronoe erblickt und mit Liebe verfolgt. Ihr entflichend, hieb er sich mit 
einem Beile das Zeugungsglied ab, wurde von der Gottin durch “die leben- 
bringende Warme’”’ ins Leben zuriickgerufen und zum Gott gemacht, von den 
Phoniziern Esmunos genannt (339). 

Esmun wird anzusehen sein als Fortbildung der Vorstellung die als Adonis 
in unentwickelter Gestalt auftritt . . . Er [Adonis] ist eine der Gestalten, die 
kaum der Religion sondern mehr der volkstiimlichen Weltanschauung gehéren, 
wie sie wohl iiberall in altem Volksglauben vorkommen (13). 


These are wise words by a mature and careful observer. They bear out 
my belief that in the “Roi Pécheur” we have a well-nigh universal popu- 
lar myth, of which the ‘reproductive’ feature is an essential element. 
While contamination, through borrowing, with Oriental cults is always 
possible (cf. the Fécamp story I cite, op. cit., page 401 ff.), in the ma- 
jority of cases the analogue or similarity is due to primitive cultural con- 
ditions in widely separated localities. As Reinach observed in 1906 
(Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, page 89) ‘“‘Pour justifier le recours 4 cette 
hypothése [borrowing], il ne suffit pas de la constatation d’une ressem- 
blance entre deux mots ou deux mythes: il faut tout un faisceau d’ana- 
logies et d’>homophonies.”’ 

As for the Grail, that will-o’-the-wisp of Arthurian studies, A. C. L. 
Brown has with masterly precision dealt with all possible Celtic 
analogues in his “Notes on Celtic Cauldrons”’ (Kittredge Papers, 1913) .17 
It seems clear, to me at least, that Chrétien euphemerized whatever 
vessel his source mentioned into the French graal, a jeweled ‘dish,’ 
known chiefly in the houses of the wealthy. Further than that assump- 
tion I doubt whether we can go, and I subscribe to Miss Newstead’s 
statement:!® of course this jeweled platter cannot be identified with 
Bran’s horn—however tempting such a conclusion might be. 

Lastly, there remains the eternal question of the “Roi Pécheur’s” 
double: the invisible creature in the autre chambre, according to Chré- 
tien. He is, in Chrétien, Perceval’s uncle; the “Roi Pécheur’” being 
Perceval’s cousin. The Grail, tant sainte chose, sustains his life. In Wolf- 
ram, however, he is Parzival’s uncle’s father (Frimutel); Parzival sees 
him at the Grail Castle: 


16. Leipzig, 1911 (575 pp. with interesting plates); on his reference to the Tammuz 
lyrics, see p. 364, and p. 59 for references to castration, etc., as part of the Phrygian Attis 
cult. 

17. See also the same author’s “From Cauldron of Plenty to Grail,” MP, xiv (1916), 
385 ff. 

18. See MP, xi (1916), 681 ff. 

19. Op. cit., p. 68. 
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an eime spanbette er sach 

in einer kemendten, 

é si nach in zuo getiten, 

den aller schoensten alten man (§240.24). 


Martin thought” that Rhys had found him—‘‘iiberzeugend wiederge- 


funden”’—in the Cronus (Gr. xpévos) referred to by Plutarch (De Defectu 
Oraculorum, 18): 


Moreover there is there [around Britain] an island in which Cronus is im- 
prisoned with Briareus keeping guard over him as he sleeps; for, as they put 
it, sleep is the bond forged for Cronus. They add that around him are many 
deities, his henchmen and attendants.”4 


A close parallel, I have always thought, is ‘the knight in the glass cask 
(tonel)’ whom Perlesvaus accosts but from whom he receives no reply 
(9571): 


E vit en .i. molt biau leu .i. tonel autresi fez com s’il fust touz de voirre, e 
estoit si grant que il avoit dedenz .i. chevalier tout armé. Il esgarde la dedenz, 
si le voit tot vif. Il l’aresna maintes foiz, mes onques li chevaliers ne vost rien 
respondre. 


As I have pointed out,” he is not the “Rois Peschierres” nor Joseph of 
Arimathea (as Heinzel thought). I am now convinced that he is the 
Cronus of the legend, the old man in the other room according to Chré- 
tien and Wolfram. 

But what is his significance? The answer to that question I attempted 
to give in 1909 by saying: “He stands for the life-god himself.” At least, 
he represents the principle treated in one of Baudissin’s most interesting 
sections (page 486 ff.): “Die Entstehung von dem ‘lebendigen’ Gott’; 
but to make this concept clear would require more space than the pres- 
ent article warrants. Let me, however, conclude with one or two pas- 
sages from Baudissin’s great work: 


Die Bezeichnung blickt in die Vergangenheit zuriick: Gott ist der Alte, weil 
er immer war. Mit dieser Auffassung der Gottheit stimmt iiberein die Benen- 
nung des El von Byblos mit xpévos und des karthagischen Baal Hamman mit 
xpévos oder “Saturnus.” Fiir die griechischen Gétter gibt es keinen Wechsel 
der Zeiten; sie beharren in Lebensbliite (500). 


Aber der spezielle Gedanke des Wiederauflebens der Gottheit ist nur eine 


20. Parzival ed., 1, p. viii. Martin makes the identification with Amfortas, but it should 
be with the latter’s father, Frimutel. 

21. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 368; see my note, op. cit., p. 399. 

22. See Perlesvaus, u, 156. 
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besondere Form des allgemeinen, dass die Gottheit dauerndes Leben besitzt 
(487). 

“Am Leben bleibend” in dem Sinne von: “den Tod iiberwindend.” Auf 
ebendieser Auffassung des Lebendigseins beruhen vor andern Gottesvorstel- 
lungen die des Adonis und des Esmun (527). 


Both of these concepts manifestly are present in the three Grail 
romances I have mentioned. The Fisher King (“‘Roi Pécheur”’ or “Riche 
Pécheur’’) represents the ‘rebirth’—the Perlesvaus quite readily calls him 
““Messios” (2788). The analogy to Christ is so close that one appears to 
see the romancers (certainly Chrétien and Robert) working independ- 
ently on the same material. “Le roi est mort, vive le roi’’ is the poetic 
burden of that theme. Hence the recurrent mention of ‘lamentations,’ 
followed by rejoicing. On the other hand, in the dim background, there 
hovers the fixed image of ‘undying’ life: the personage guarded by 
Briareus whom the Greek Plutarch designates as Cronus. He ‘sleeps’ 
or remains ‘speechless,’ but he never dies—si le voit tot vif, says the 
Perlesvaus. Appropriately, he is made the Fisher King’s father.?* 


Wii A. Nitze 
University of Chicago 


23. Loomis’ interesting article on ‘“The Spoils of Annwn”’ (PMLA, xtvt [1941], 887-936) 
appeared after my article was sent to press. In the main, I subscribe to his ideas, based on a 
thorough study of a text in which I have long been interested (cf. Perlesvaus, 1). His conten- 
tion is right (p. 897) that “with few exceptions already noted, the inhabitants of the Irish 
and Welsh Other World are the ‘ever-living ones?”’ And he dwells quite correctly on the 
wide significance and diffusion of the Kaer Siddi theme. The author of the Perlesvaus was 
certainly close to Welsh tradition, and the same thing appears true of the writer of Sone de 
Nansai. But where so much is ‘identified’ I miss the balance that comes from careful discrim- 
ination. One wonders at such loose arguments as these: p. 928, “for nothing could be easier 
than the confusion of torele (little tower) and tonel (cask)”; p. 934, ““The cors of the Fisher 
King has been confused with the horn of Bran... for cors is the nominative [!] of the 
French word for horn as well as for body, etc.”’; p. 911 “Dr. Newstead has demonstrated [!]”’ 
that the “platter (dysgl) of Rhydderch and the drinking horn of Bran are identifiable with 
the platter or graa/ in Chrétien . . . and with the horn in the land of Brandigan in Chrétien’s 
Erec, and thus antedate 1180, to say the least.” 

Barring such points, Professor Loomis’ article is a notable contribution to Celtic Arthurian 
studies, and it should be read with the attentive care that it deserves. 





REALISME ET POSITIVISME 


DIVERGENCES ENTRE L’ESTHETIQUE POSITIVISTE 
ET L’ESTHETIQUE REALISTE 





PLUSIEURS CRITIQUES ONT ETABLI des liens entre le positivisme et le 
réalisme. On lit dans le manuel de M. Marcel Braunschvig: 


Sous linfluence du positivisme, qu’avait fondé Auguste Comte et dont 
Taine fut alors le représentant autorisé, les générations qui arrivent 4 I’4ge 
adulte dans les vingt premiéres années de la seconde moitié du x1x* siécle sont 
avant tout préoccupées de la recherche du vrai. C’est ce godt de l’observation 


précise qui se retrouve en particulier dans la poésie parnassienne et le roman 
réaliste.! 


M. Maynial constate que “la Philosophie positive de Comte a coincidé 
avec les premiers succés du réalisme, et il y a déja 14 mieux qu’une 
coincidence.”? M. Martino écrit: “Il nous parait constant aujourd’hui 
que le mouvement réaliste en littérature a coincidé avec les tendances 
communes a toutes les formes de l’activité intellectuelle du x1x° siécle, 
un besoin de connaissance scientifique, un esprit général de positivisme.””* 
Petit de Julleville distingue entre le réalisme utilitaire et positiviste, 
représenté par Proudhon‘ et Zola, et le réalisme de l’art pour l'art, 
représenté par Leconte de Lisle, Louis Bouilhet, Flaubert (Salammbé, 
Hérodias, La Légende de Saint-Julien I hospitalier) , José-Maria de Heredia, 
Théophile Gautier, les Goncourt (dans le japonisme). 

On pourrait étre porté a croire que |’esthétique positiviste et l’es- 
thétique réaliste correspondent entre elles, comme, par la méthode 
d’observation et d’analyse, le mouvement philosophique coincide avec 
le mouvement littéraire. Cependant, les liens se brisent lorsqu’on com- 
pare l’esthétique positiviste 4 ]’esthétique réaliste. 

C’est dans le Discours sur l ensemble du positivisme, prélude du grand 
traité intitulé Systéme de politique positive, que se trouve exposée 
l’esthétique positiviste. Dans son analyse des aptitudes esthétiques du 
positivisme, Comte nous dit que la raison doit se subordonner au senti- 
ment, mais qu’elle doit discipliner l’imagination: 


1. Marcel Braunschvig, Notre Littérature étudiée dans les textes, Paris, 1931, m1, 106. 

2. Edouard Maynial, L’ Epoque réaliste, Paris, 1931, p. 15. 

3. Pierre Martino, Le Roman réaliste sous le Second Empire, Paris, 1913, p. §3- 

4. Proudhon avait dit: “Courbet, peintre critique, analytique, synthétique, humanitaire, 
est une expression de son temps. Son ceuvre concorde avec la Philosophie positive d’ Auguste 
Comte.” Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Du Principe de l'art, et de sa destination sociale, Paris, 1865, 
p. 287. 
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L’état normal de la nature humaine subordonne autant l’imagination 4 la 
raison que celle-ci au sentiment. Toute inversion prolongée de cet ordre 
fondamental est également funeste au cceur et 4 l’esprit. Le prétendu régne 
de l’imagination deviendrait encore plus corrupteur que celui de la raison, s’il 
n’était encore moins compatible avec les conditions réelles de l’humanité.5 


Les réalistes,® par contre, qui s’efforgaient d’étre aussi objectifs que 
possible,” donnaient 4 la raison la supériorité sur le sentiment et 
rejetaient l’imagination. Ils affirmaient qu’avec la raison on observe, on 
analyse, on synthétise, on discute, tandis qu’avec |’imagination, on réve. 
Concernant |’imagination, on lit dans le journal Réalisme, dont Duranty 
était le fondateur et le rédacteur en chef: 


L’imagination est bien molle, bien chétive devant la force de la réalité; 
que sont les idées indistinctes, vagues, puériles, qu’elle apporte devant les 
idées sérieuses, profondes, de la vie active qui remplissent le coeur et qu’on 
peut saisir 4 deux mains. Défigurées ainsi par l’invention, les idées n’apparais- 
sent que comme des membres malades.’ 


Les réalistes® s’entendaient 4 déclarer que les créations de |’imagina- 
tion gatent et amollissent les esprits et nuisent 4 tout sentiment viril, 
courageux et progressif. Henri Thulié, collaborateur de Duranty au 
journal Réalisme, constatait que l’imagination nuit également a la 

fe , 4 \ , S , , > 
vérité des caractéres et 4 |’action d’un roman. Lorsqu’un fait frappe les 


écrivains qui ont trop d’imagination, écrivait-il, ils l’allongent, |’ar- 
rangent, le déforment: 


5. Auguste Comte, Discours sur l’ ensemble du positivisme, Paris, 1848, p. 274. 

6. C’est entre 1848 et 1857 qu’eut lieu la bataille réaliste, engagée par les réalistes de la 
“Sincérité dans l’art,” qui furent les premiers réalistes. L’école tire son nom de la devise de 
Champfleury: “Je ne reconnais que la sincérité dans l'art.’ Champfleury, Duranty et Max 
Buchon, les trois grandes figures du réalisme de la “‘Sincérité dans l'art,” sans avoir jamais 
résumé la doctrine réaliste dans des ceuvres purement théoriques, |’ont exposée en grande 
partie dans les ouvrages suivants: Champfleury, Préface aux Aventures de Mile Mariette, 
1853, Gazette de Champfleury, 1854, Le Réalisme, 1857, Grandes Figures d’ hier et d’ aujourd’ hui, 
1861; Duranty, six numéros du journal Réalisme, datés 10 juillet 1856, 15 décembre 1856, 
15 janvier, 1857, 15 février 1857, 15 mars 1857, avril-mai 1857; Max Buchon, Préface aux 
“Poésies,” Guvres Choisies, 1; Préface aux “‘Chants populaires de la Franche-Comté,” ibid., 
Ill. 

7. “L’art moderne chasse l’auteur de son livre autant que possible.”—Champfleury, Le 
Réalisme, Paris, 1857. 

8. John Wegsters, “Lettre d’outre-mer,” Réalisme, 15 mars 1857, p. 66. 

9. Il est surtout question dans cette mise au point du mouvement de la “Sincérité dans 
l'art,” car c’est lui qui s’est efforcé de formuler une doctrine réaliste. Flaubert, bien que re- 
connu maitre du roman “réaliste,” refuse opinidtrement cette épithéte. Les Goncourt 
étaient historiens, esthétes, chercheurs d’épithétes rares, créateurs de |’écriture “‘artiste,”’ 
et se ralliaient au nouveau mouvement naturaliste. Zola, qui mélait science et littérature, se 
disait naturaliste. Maupassant et Daudet étaient neutres. C’est du reste pendant la période 


1848-1857 qu’apparurent les manifestes réalistes. La publication de Madame Bovary mit fin 
a la querelle. 
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Ils font leur plan, remplacent dans leur imagination les caractéres par des 
jetons qu’ils font mouvoir 4 leur fantaisie, qu’ils placent dans des situations 
bizarres, des scénes impossibles, des dénodiments baroques; ce n’est qu’aprés 
qu’ils songent aux caractéres et il faut bien que ces pauvres caractéres se plient 
a l’exigence des chapitres; c’est comme les tailleurs qui vous font entrer par 
force dans des habits qui ne sont pas faits pour vous, ces vétements sont tou- 
jours ou trop petits, ou trop grands, ou trop étroits ou trop larges.!® 


Et Courbet, l’une des personnifications les plus brillantes et les plus 
fortes du réalisme, n’avait-il pas dit: “Pourquoi chercherais-je 4 voir 
dans le monde ce qui n’y est pas et 4 défigurer par des efforts d’imagina- 
tion ce qui s’y trouve?” 

En art, poursuit Comte, il faut se garder de faire un usage excessif de 
l’analyse et du raisonnement, car un excés d’analyse nuit au développe- 
ment moral: 


Rien n’est plus funeste aux beaux-arts que les vues étroites, la marche trop 
analytique, et l’abus du raisonnement, propres 4 notre régime scientifique, 
d’ailleurs si funeste au développement moral, premiére source de toute dis- 
position esthétique.” 


Or, 4 un critique ennemi du réalisme, Bonaventure Soulas, qui avait 
demandé a Duranty une définition du réalisme, le rédacteur du journal 
Réalisme répondit: 


Remarquez bien que toutes les idées de I’homme se bornent a une seule et 
méme opération: reconnaitre, constater ce qui est. Science, art, philosophie, 
tout cela n’est que description; aussi le réalisme est-il la plus juste compré- 
hension de ce qui est, qu’on exprime par la plus juste description.” 


Ce qui est, disent les réalistes, c’est la nature. Aussi, l’art réaliste 
est-il limitation de la nature,“ une chose “‘réelle, existante, compré- 
hensible, visible, palpable, limitation scrupuleuse de la nature.’”’* 
Comte, au contraire, affirme que l’art doit idéaliser et embellir ce qui 
est: 


L’art consiste toujours en une représentation idéale de ce qui est, destiné a 
cultiver notre instinct de la perfection. Son domaine est donc aussi étendu que 


10. Henri Thulié, “Du roman, l’action,”’ Réalisme, 15 mars 1857, p. 71. 

11. Cf. Emile Bouvier, La Bataille réaliste, Paris, s.d., p. 230. 

12. Comte, op. cit., p. 274 

13. Edmond Duranty, “Réalisme et réalistes, réponse 4 M. Soulas,” Réalisme, 15 mars 
1857, p. 69. 

14. Victor Hugo s’était bien servi d’une formule analogue 4 celle des réalistes. Il écrivait 
dans la “Préface’”’ de Cromwell: “Tout ce qui est dans la nature est dans l’art.” Pourtant, 
l’esthétique romantique préchait l’imitation de la nature plus au nom de la liberté de la fan- 
taisie et de la supériorité de l’imagination, qu’au nom de la vérité et de la réalité. 

15. Jules Assézat, “Profils et grimaces,” Réalisme, 10 juillet 1856, p. 2. 
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celui de la science. Tous deux embrassent, 4 leur maniére, l’ensemble des 
réalités, que l’une apprécie, et l’autre embellit.' 


Puisque l’art consiste 4 cultiver notre instinct de la perfection, il ne 
faudra plus se contenter d’imiter la réalité, mais il faudra |’améliorer en 
VP idéalisant: 

Toute culture esthétique, méme bornée a la pure imitation, peut donc de- 
venir un pur exercice moral, quand elle stimule dignement nos sympathies et 
nos antipathies. Mais cette aptitude doit étre beaucoup plus complete, si la 
représentation, au lieu d’une stricte fidélité, se trouve convenablement idéalisée. 
Alors l’art s’éléve 4 sa mission caractéristique, la construction des types les 
mieux animés, dont la contemplation familiére peut tant perfectionner nos 
sentiments et méme nos pensées. L’exagération de ces images est une con- 
dition nécessaire de leur destination, puisqu’elles doivent dépasser la réalité 
afin de nous pousser a |’améliorer.! 


Cette conception d’un art destiné a cultiver notre instinct de la per- 
fection est tout a fait anti-réaliste. Champfleury et ses disciples ob- 
servaient la réalité, qu’ils s’efforgaient de reproduire aussi fidélement 
que possible. Ils n’aspiraient pas 4 arriver 4 la perfection, car la per- 
fection n’est pas la réalité. Ce qui est idéalisé, disaient-ils, est artificiel, 
tandis que ce qui est réel est naturel. Ils ont toujours chassé l’idéal de 
leurs ceuvres: “‘Le fond du réalisme, déclarait Courbet, c’est la négation 
de l’idéal, 4 laquelle j’ai été amené, depuis quinze ans, par mes études et 
qu’aucun artiste n’avait osé affirmer catégoriquement.”’* La mission de 
l’art, dans l’esthétique réaliste, n’est pas la poursuite chimérique du beau, 
la théorie du beau n’ayant jamais été bien formulée: 


Dans les arts, on parle beaucoup du Beau, de la théorie du Beau. Le Beau 
de qui? Le Beau de quoi? C’est ce qu’on ne dit pas. Chaque homme, chaque 
peuple a sa maniére propre de comprendre le Beau. L’art chinois a aussi bien 
sa raison d’étre que l’art parisien. Question de climat. Une théorie qui n’est 
pas absolue n’est pas une théorie. Donc la théorie du Beau n’est qu’une amu- 
sette a l’usage des gens oisifs.!9 


Pour Comte, lidéalisation progressive de l’art est, bien entendu, 
symbole de perfectionnement: 


Malgré de vaines distinctions métaphysiques entre limitation et l’invention, 
tous les arts imitent, et tous aussi idéalisent. La réalité fournissant toujours la 
source naturelle de l’idéalité, l’art est d’abord purement imitateur. Dans notre 

16. Comte, op. cit., p. 276. 

17. Ibid., p. 278. 


18. Discours de Courbet prononcé au congrés d’Anvers en 1861. 


19. Max Buchon, Préface aux Chants populaires de la Franche-Comté, Guvres choisies, 
wi, 6. 
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enfance, individuelle ou collective, comme chez les animaux, une servile imi- 
tation, bornée méme aux moindres actes, constitue la premiére manifestation 
de nos habitudes esthétiques. Mais, malgré les prétentions d’une vanité puérile, 
la représentation ne recoit maintenant le nom d’art qu’autant qu’elle est em- 
bellie, c’est-a-dire perfectionnée, de maniére 4 devenir, au fond, plus fidéle, en 
faisant mieux ressortir les traits principaux, qu’altérait d’abord un mélange em- 
pirique. C’est en cela que consiste |’idéalisation, qui, depuis les premiers chefs- 
d’ ceuvre de l’antiquité, caractérise de plus en plus l’élaboration esthétique.” 


D’oi il s’ensuit que, dans sa classification des beaux-arts, Comte donne 
la premiére place 4 la poésie. Celle-ci, en effet, étant le plus général et le 
moins technique de tous les arts, se préte plus que tout autre a l’idéalisa- 
tion: 


Pour constituer une hiérarchie esthétique qui remplisse toutes ces conditions 
de classement, il faut placer 4 sa téte, comme servant de base 4 tous les autres, 
l’art le plus général et le moins technique, la poésie proprement dite. Quoique 
ses impressions pror ‘es soient les moins énergiques, son domaine est, évidem- 
ment, le plus étendu, puisqu’il embrasse toute notre existence personnelle, 
domestique et sociale. ... Outre qu’il comporte le plus de généralité, de 
spontanéité, et de popularité, l'art par excellence est aussi supérieur a tout 
autre, quant 4 leur commune fonction caractéristique, l’idéalisation. C’est celui 
de tous qui idéalise le plus, en méme temps qu’ il imite le moins.”! 


Les poétes, bien qu’inaptes 4 l’action et au commandement, ont un 

double réle: idéaliser et stimuler, fonction assez noble et assez étendue 
, 

pour absorber tous ceux qui s’y trouvent vraiment destinés: 


Si les philosophes doivent écre exclus du commandement, les poétes y sont 
encore moins propres. Leur versatilité mentale et morale, qui les dispose a 
mieux refléter le milieu corzespondant, leur interdit davantage toute autorité 
directrice ... Membres accessoires du pouvoir intellectuel, les poétes n’y 
peuvent suivre leur vocation normale qu’en renongant a la suprématie tem- 
porelle encore plus complétement que les membres principaux. Les philosophes 
ne sont impropres qu’ I’action, mais la consultation leur convient; tandis que 
les poétes ne doivent pas, en général, prétendre davantage 4 |’un qu’a l’autre. 
Idéaliser et stimuler, 14 est leur double office naturel, qui ne s’accomplit digne- 
ment que d’aprés concentration exclusive.” 


Mais la poésie n’occupe qu’une trés petite place dans |’esthétique 
réaliste. Champfleury et Max Buchon admettent la poésie populaire, 
Duranty nie toute poésie. La poésie est artificielle et d’un faux sublime; 
la prose, au contraire, est simple et naturelle: 


20. Comte, op. cit., p. 282. 
21. Ibid., p. 286. 
22. Ibid., p. 273. 
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La poésie vit de ce que rejette la prose; elle fait son sublime avec ce que 
l’autre accueille d’un rire méprisant. On ne souffre, en prose, au nom du godt 
et du naturel, mots consacrés, rien de ce que les ouvriers en vers mettent en 
ceuvre. Quand on veut faire l’éloge de la poésie, on s’écrie: il semble qu’on 
entend de la prose. Oh, poétes!”8 


Dans une veine ironique, Duranty termine ainsi un de ses articles sur 
la poésie: 

Et moi, je propose la loi suivante: Article 1°. Toute poésie est interdite 
sous peine de mort. Tout vers mis au monde sera détruit.—Article 2. Cette 
loi n’a point d’effet rétroactif—Article 3. Les vers composés antérieurement 
a la présente loi seront retirés de la circulation et mis dans des tiroirs cadenassés 


et scellés. Toute personne qui tentera d’ouvrir ces tiroirs sera punie d’une 
forte amende.*4 


Pour en revenir 4 Comte, nous ne possédons, selon lui, que deux sens 
vraiment esthétiques et qui soient en mesure de nous élever 4 l’idéalisa- 
tion: l’ouie et la vue, auxquelles correspondent |’art musical et les trois 
“arts relatifs aux formes,” peinture, sculpture et architecture. De ces 
trois derniers, la peinture est le plus important, car, s* rapprochant de 
la poésie, elle est plus susceptible d’idéalisation:* 


La peinture développe seule tous les moyens d’expression visuelle, en 
joignant la puissance du coloris 4 celle du dessin. Son domaine, soit privé, soit 
public, est plus étendu que celui des deux autres arts. Elle se rapproche davan- 
tage de la poésie, 4 laquelle on I’a souvent comparée. Quoique l’habileté tech- 
nique y soit plus indispensable et plus difficile que dans la musique, elle y 
comprime moins lessor esthétique qu’envers la sculpture et l’architecture.”* 


Quant 4 la sculpture et l’architecture, elles doivent aussi, autant que 
possible, tendre vers l’idéalisation, mais, par nature, ce sont elles qui 
idéalisent le moins. Il en résulte que les arts qui se prétent le plus a 
limitation pure et simple se placent au bas de |’échelle esthétique. 

Les réalistes n’ont pas cherché 4 attribuer 4 leurs ceuvres une portée 
moralisatrice et n’ont jamais entrepris de rémédier aux vices de |’hu- 
manité. Ils se sentaient poussés surtout vers la peinture du mesquin, du 
laid et du trivial, car le laid fait partie de la réalité au méme titre que 
le beau. Duranty avait bien attribué au réalisme un but moralisateur. 
Il fallait, disait-il, non seulement peindre la société, mais l’instruire: 
“... que le réalisme attribue par 14 4 l’artiste un but philosophique, 


23. Edmond Duranty, “La Multiplication des poétes,” Réalisme, 10 juillet 1856, p. 4. 
24. Ibid., p. 4. 

25. Nous venons de voir que Courbet niait I’idéal en peinture. 

26. Comte, op. cit., p. 288. 
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pratique, utile, et non un but divertissant, et par conséquent le reléve.”’?” 
Mais il ne faut pas prendre Duranty au mot, car son ceuvre dément 
cette déclaration. I] semble qu’il ait voulu faire une concession aux idées 
régnantes et apaiser les critiques réactionnaires qui qualifiaient le réa- 
lisme d’immoral. Le réalisme étant considéré 4 I’époque comme une doc- 
trine révolutionnaire et matérialiste, Duranty essayait de la rendre plus 
acceptable, de la légitimer. 

Dans I’esthétique positiviste, l’art, au contraire, a pour but le perfec- 
tionnement moral: 


On ne peut concevoir un régime plus esthétique que celui qui érige le senti- 
ment en base nécessaire de |’unité humaine, et qui assigne pour unique but de 
toute notre existence le perfectionnement universel, surtout moral... En 
faisant consister la principale satisfaction de chacun 4 coopérer au bonheur 
d’autrui, le positivisme appelle enfin ]’art 4 sa meilleure destination, la culture 
des sentiments bienveillants, beaucoup plus esthétiques que les instincts de 
haine et d’oppression, seuls chantés jusqu’alors. Cette culture devenant notre 
but principal, la poésie se trouve directement incorporée a l'ensemble du ré- 
gime définitif, et acquiert ainsi une dignité auparavant impossible.”* 


Enfin, Champfleury et son groupe se sont entendus 4 déclarer que 
réalisme signifie modernité. Les réalistes voient, observent, et ne rendent 
que ce qui peut étre vu, car on ne peut pas observer ce qu’on ne voit pas. 


Or, ce qu’on voit et ce qu’on observe, c’est sa propre époque, ce qu’on a 
sous les yeux, ce qui se passe dans la vie journaliére. Duranty écrivait: 


“ 


...que le réalisme ne voulait, des artistes, que l'étude de leur 
époque. Que dans cette étude de leur époque, il leur demandait de ne 
rien déformer, mais de conserver 4 chaque chose son exacte propor- 
tion.’’?® Le théatre romantique, les tableaux d’histoire et le roman his- 
torique sont des genres faux, parce que les artistes n’ont pas pu observer 
de leurs propre yeux les décors et les personnages: “. . . il a été trés 
nettement établi ... que le réalisme proscrivait "historique dans la 
peinture, dans le roman et dans le thé4tre, afin qu’il ne s’y trouvat aucun 
mensonge et que l’artiste ne pit pas emprunter son intelligence aux 
autres.””%° 

Comte, inversement, congoit un art qui évoquera les grandes époques 
et les grands hommes: 


Le potte positiviste, habitué 4 la filiation de tous les états antérieurs, peut 


27. Edmond Duranty, “Pour ceux qui ne comprennent jamais,” Réalisme, 15 décembre 
1856, p. 17. 

28. Comte, op. cit., p. 294. 

29. Duranty, /oc. cit., p. 17. 

30. Ibid., p. 17. 
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s identifier avec un 4ge quelconque, au point de réveiller nos sympathies pour 
une phase dont chacun de nous doit retrouver en lui-méme |’équivalent spon- 
tané. C’est ainsi que nous pouvons maintenir, envers |’antiquité, les croyances 
du paganisme, sans affaiblir leur admirable efficacité esthétique par les inévi- 
tables scrupules qu’une telle obligation inspirait aux chrétiens. L’art nouveau 
se trouvera donc appelé a faire revivre tous les 4ges antérieurs, dont quelques- 
uns seulement sont déja idéalisés, surtout par Homére et Corneille. 


Et Comte en arrive a la conclusion attendue que nulle philosophie n’est 
aussi favorable au perfectionnement universel que le positivisme: 


Une doctrine qui appelle ’humanité au perfectionnement universel devait 
s’incorporer profondément les spéculations les plus propres 4 développer notre 
instinct de la perfection. Elle ne les subordonne 4 |’étude systématique de la 
réalité, que pour fournir 4 l’idéalité une base objective, indispensable 4 sa 
consistance et 4 sa dignité.* 


Ne peut-on conclure 4 de graves divergences entre |’esthétique réa- 
liste et l’esthétique positiviste? Comte donne au sentiment la suprématie 
sur la raison, 4 laquelle se subordonne |’imagination; les réalistes pro- 
clament la supériorité de la raison sur le sentiment, et rejettent |’ima- 
gination. Comte congoit un art qui aspire au perfectionnement moral; les 
réalistes luttent en faveur d’un art sincére, voué a la représentation 
intégrale de la réalité. L’art positiviste se propose de cultiver le beau; 
l’art réaliste, au contraire, est poussé vers le laid. Dans la série es- 
thétique, Comte donne la premiére place 4 la poésie, Duranty et ses 
collaborateurs en nient jusqu’a |’existence. Enfin, l’art positiviste veut 
évoquer les grandes époques et les grands hommes, tandis que |’art 
réaliste est moderne, contemporain. 


J. Henri AMIEL 
Loyola University 


31. Comte, op. cit., p. 299. 
32. Ibid., p. 312. 





UN DOCUMENT PROBABLE SUR LE PRE- 


MIER ETAT DE LA PENSEE DE PROUST 
MYSTERES PAR FERNAND GREGH 





IL EsT NORMAL de s’intéresser au point de départ d’un écrivain, non par 
simple curiosité érudite ou sentimentale, mais pour mieux mesurer la 
courbe parcourue par lui, pour étudier sous une forme relativement 
simple les éléments d’une pensée qui deviendra plus déconcertante en 
s enrichissant, pour pouvoir discuter avec quelque précision le probléme 
des influences qu’il a subies. 

Cet intérét semble particuliérement justifié quand il s’agit d’un 
écrivain aussi essentiel que Proust, d’une ceuvre tardive, lentement 
élaborée apzés une période relativement stérile. Aussi beaucoup des 
biographes de Proust ont-ils étudié avec soin cette période de prépara- 
tion.! Robert Dreyfus nous a donné des renseignements précieux sur la 
premiére activité littéraire de Proust: sa collaboration au Banquet;? 
M. Massis a montré que “Confession d’une jeune fille,” dans Les 
Plaisirs et les jours, aide 4 comprendre l’importance, trop souvent mé- 
connue, de |’anxiété morale chez Proust.* Dans la méme direction M. 
Vigneron a signalé,* le premier croyons-nous, une courte et curieuse 
nouvelle: “‘Avant la Nuit,” publiée dans la Revue Blanche de Décembre 
1893, et non retenue dans Les Plaisirs et les jours, la premiére ceuvre de 
Proust ot apparaisse la malédiction de Sodome et Gomorrhe. 

La collaboration de Proust avec la Revue Blanche pourrait offrir 
d’autres éléments de réflexion, surtout daas son dernier épiscde, un 
article o transparait sa méfiance devant le Symbolisme: “Contre 
l’obscurité.”’® Mais, si nous ne nous trompons pas, les indications les 
plus précieuses que la Revue Blanche peut nous offrir sur la pensée de 
Proust 4 cette époque ne se trouvent pas dans un article de Proust, mais 
dans un court récit de Fernand Gregh, un de ses amis les plus intimes 
depuis le lycée Condorcet et surtout pendant leur collaboration au 
Banquet.® 


1. Par exemple Léon Pierre-Quint dans Marcel Proust, sa vie, son euvre, Blondel dans La 
Psychographie de Marcel Proust, etc. 

2. Robert Dreyfus, Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust, Grasset, 1926, p. 78 ss. 

3. H. Massis, Le Drame de Marcel Proust, Grasset, 1936. 

4. Robert Vigneron, ““Genése de Swann,”’ Revue d’ Histoire de la Philosophie et de la Civili- 
sation, 1§ Janvier 1937. 

5. Revue Blanche, 15 Juillet 1896. 

6. Voir Robert Dreyfus, op. cit. Voir aussi Fernand Gregh dans “Hommage 4 Marcel 
Proust,”’ NRF, Janvier 1923. 
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Ce récit, dont le titre, ““Mystéres,”’ forme un curieux contraste avec 
celui de l'article que nous venons de citer, parut quelques semaines 
aprés celui-ci, dans le numéro du 15 Septembre 1896. 


Nous nous promenions, V. et moi [commence |’auteur] dans le grand parc, 
au matin de Paques. Des cloches, loin, sonnérent. ... “Les cloches sont 
revenues de pélerinage,” dis-je en me tournant vers V. Je m’arrétai, étonné, 
presque effrayé de l’expression de son visage. I] semblait avoir perdu connais- 
sance’ et, trés pale, un peu chancelant, regardait fixement devant lui. “Soutenez 
moi,” me dit-il. Et tandis que je lui prenais le bras: “Ne vous effrayez pas, 
ajoute-t-il; ce n’est rien. Je vous expliquerai. Oh! quel étrange vertige. ...” 
Il porta les mains a ses yeux et parut tendre toute sa force comme pour chasser 
quelque chose de dessous son front. ““Tenez, reprit-il, c’est fini . . . Pardon 
de vous avoir effrayé. Pardon surtout d’avoir interrompu votre réverie . . . 
Je viens d’avoir cet extraordinaire malaise moral qui me prend parfois . . . J’ai 
fini par lui donner un nom. Je l’appelle une montée de souvenirs inconscients.® 
C’est une crise d’abord mentale, mais qui me bouleverse tout entier, 4me et 
corps. Le plus souvent la sentant venir je |’arréte court par un effort de volonté 
. . . Je sens alors les souvenirs se presser 4 |’entrée de ma conscience et retom- 
ber dans l’oubli. Mais aujourd’hui je n’ai pu réagir: ces cloches m’ont pris a 
limproviste. . .. C’est un phénoméne qui a été observé par beaucoup, sans 
qu il ait jamais été entiérement décrit. Je ne sais méme pas s’il a regu un nom 
des spécialistes en psychologie? Voici: Vous vivez, vous allez et venez, vous 
dites des mots, vous faites des gestes. Et soudain vous sentez que vous avez 
déja fait ces gestes, dit ces mots, dans le méme ordre, de la méme facgon, sans 
qu il vous soit possible de dire of ni quand. Vous sentez que vous vivez identique- 
ment une minute que vous avez déja vécue. Mais vous ne pouvez la situer dans votre 
passé. 


Il nous semble qu’il est difficile en lisant ces lignes de ne pas recon- 
naitre non seulement la théorie du “souvenir involontaire”’ sur laquelle 
Proust appuiera toute son ceuvre, mais encore la description du boule- 
versement qui accompagne chacune de ses manifestations, soit, d’abord, 
dans |’épisode de la “petite madeleine”’: “Je tressaillis, attentif 4 ce qui 
se passait d’extraordinaire en moi... .”® soit, plus nettement encore, 
dans le Temps retrouvé: 


Jétais resté en extase sur le pavé inégal comme devant la tasse de thé, 
cherchant 4 maintenir aux moments oi ils apparaissaient, 4 faire réapparaitre 
dés qu’ils m’avaient échappé, ce Combray, ce Venise, ce Balbec envahissants 
et refoulés, et si le lieu actuel n’avait pas été aussitét vainqueur je crois que 
j aurais perdu connaissance.'° 

7. C’est nous qui soulignons, sauf indication contraire. 

8. Souligné dans le texte. 


9. Du coté de chez Swann, 1, 46. 
10. Le Temps retrouvé, u, 19. 
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Souvent, chez Proust comme chez le héros de Gregh, ce souvenir, 
inconscient ou involontaire, est impossible 4 localiser, cet ébranlement 
garde un caractére inexplicable: 


Je regardais les trois arbres, je les voyais bien, mais mon esprit sentait qu’ ils 
recouvraient quelque chose sur quoi il n’avait pas prise . . . Ou les avais-je 
déja regardés? I] n’y avait aucun lieu autour de Combray oi une vallée s’ouvrit 
ainsi . . . Fallait-il croire qu’ils venaient d’années déja si lointaines de ma vie 
que le paysage qui les entourait avait été entitrement aboli de ma mémoire et 
que, comme ces pages qu’on est tout d’un coup ému de retrouver dans un 
ouvrage qu’on s’imaginait n’avoir jamais lu, ils surnageaient seuls du livre 
oublié de ma premiére enfance.”™ 


Mais, pas plus pour un auteur que pour |’autre, cette défaite n’est 
une loi inflexible: 


Parfois [dit le héros de Gregh] 4 force de tension intellectuelle, exaspéré 
par le mystere impénétrable, je suis arrivé aprés des heures entiéres de ré- 
flexions et de recherches 4 identifier ces souvenirs: ils se rattachaient tout 
simplement a ma vie terrestre. Quand j’arrive ainsi, par un véritable tour de 
force psychologique” a reconstituer le morceau du passé dont ils faisaient partie 
je respire. Vous avez souvent cherché 4 remonter la chaine d’un long réve 
dont vous ne teniez que le dernier anneau, la parole que vous prononciez au 
moment du réveil . . . Vous savez quelle fatigue une telle recherche est pour 
l’esprit. Mais je suis content: je me suis débarrassé d’une sorte d’étouffement.” 


Sans vouloir insister sur le caractére proustien de cette comparaison 
avec le réve, remarquons que c’est un tour de force psychologique 
identique qui est analysé par Proust: 


Je recommence 4 me demander quel pouvait étre cet état inconnu qui n’ap- 
portait aucune preuve logique mais I’évidence de sa félicité . . . Je sens tres- 
saillir en moi quelque chose qui se déplace, voudrait s’élever, quelque chose 
qu’on aurait désancré 4 une grande profondeur. . . . Arrivera-t-il jusqu’a la 
surface de ma claire conscience, ce souvenir, |’instant ancien que l’attraction 
d’un instant identique est venue de si loin solliciter, émouvoir, soulever tout 
au fond de moi? . . . Dix fois il me faut recommencer, me pencher vers lui. 
Et chaque fois la lacheté qui nous détourne de toute tache difficile, de toute 
ceuvre importante, m’a conseillé de laisser cela . . . Et tout d’un coup le sou- 
venir m’ést apparu.' 


Si les deux descriptions du phénoméne présentent des rapprochements 


11. A Pombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, , 19. 
12. Souligné dans le texte. 

13. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 260. 

14. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 70-72. 
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assez troublants, l’étude de ses diverses conséquences va multiplier les 
points de contact jusqu’a écarter, 4 notre avis, toute idée de coincidence. 
Je suis exactement l’ordre, parfois assez peu rationnel, de Gregh, pour 
ne pas faire intervenir une interprétation systématique de mon propre 
cru. 

La premiére de ces conséquences, aux répercussions lointaines et 
complexes, c’est la révélation, en quelque sorte expérimentale, d’un 
monde de phénoménes inconscients, avec lequel nous entrons ainsi en con- 
tact par accident, mais qui constitue sans doute la partie essentielle, la 
plus originale, donc la plus vraie, de notre personnalité: semblables en 
effet par leur apparence consciente, construite, sociale, les hommes 
différeront par cet “abime”’ de “‘mystéres” que chacun porte en lui: 


Combien de vraies vies [dit le héros de Gregh] sont ainsi insoupgonnées! 
On rit, on parle beaucoup, on est plaisant, on est tout pareil aux autres; et 
derriére cet homme-la commence seulement l’homme véritable.”"* 


Cette opposition entre l’apparence sociale, factice, souvent comique, et 
“la vraie vie” est le principe essentiel non seulement de la psychologie 
de Proust, mais de sa quéte mystique de la vérité: 


Notre personnalité sociale est une création de la pensée des autres.'® 

Ce plaisir dont l’objet n’était que pressenti ... je ne l’éprouvais que de 
rares fois, mais 4 chacune d’elles il me semblait que les choses qui s’étaient 
passées dans l’intervalle n’avaient guére d’importance et qu’en m’attachant a 
sa seule réalité je pourrais enfin commencer une vraie vie." 

La grandeur de l’art véritable . . . c’était de retrouver, de ressaisir, de nous 
faire connaitre cette réalité loin de laquelle nous vivons, de laquelle nous nous 
écartons de plus en plus au fur et 4 mesure que prend plus d’épaisseur la con- 
naissance conventionnelle que nous lui substituons, cette réalité qui est tout 
simplement notre vie, la vraie vie." 


Cette profondeur nouvelle ainsi ajoutée aux étres augmente infini- 
ment leur intérét, mais en méme temps elle rend naturellement insi- 
gnifiante, illusoire, la hiérarchie de valeurs généralement admise par la 
société: 

La paysanne qui monte |4-bas le sentier [dit le héros de Gregh] dans la robe 
neuve dont elle va éblouir ses compagnes a la messe de Paques, est aussi 
mystérieuse que nos belles amies de Paris.!® 

15. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 261. 

16. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 33. 

17. A Pombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, u, 162. 


18. Le Temps retrouvé, u, 48. 
19. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 261. 
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De méme chez Proust cette forme particuliére de l’amour qu’est le 
désir anxieux d’atteindre un mystére unique sera tout 4 fait délivrée du 
“‘snobisme”’ et de ses préjugés: 


Mais ce n’est pas seulement son corps que j’aurais voulu atteindre, c’était 
aussi la personne qui vivait en lui . . . Et cet étre intérieur de la belle pécheuse 
semblait m’étre clos encore, je doutais que j’y étais entré, méme aprés que 
jeus apercu ma propre image se refléter furtivement dans le miroir de son 
regard.?° 

Si nous pensions que les yeux d’une fille ne sont qu’une brillante rondelle 
de mica, nous se serions pas avides de connaitre et d’unir 4 nous sa vie. Mais 
nous sentons que ce qui luit dans ce disque réfléchissant n’est pas dé unique- 
ment a sa composition matérielle; que ce sont, inconnues de nous, les noires 
ombres des idées que cet étre se fait relativement aux gens et aux lieux qu’il 
connait . . . les ombres aussi de la maison ot elle va rentrer, des projets qu’elle 
forme ou qu’on a formés pour elle; et surtout que c’est elle avec ses désirs, 
ses sympathies, ses répulsions, son obscure et incessante volonté.”* 


Mais cette réalité essentielle parait au héros de Gregh inaccessible: 


Nous sommes [dit-il] des abimes les uns pour les autres . . . nous ne son- 
geons guére que chacun de nous est un infini cétoyant un infini . . . Si les 4mes 
au lieu de se dissimuler sous le vain langage que nous parlons, se répandaient au 
dehors par leurs vraies paroles, ce serait pour tous une stupeur générale.” 


Bien souvent Proust a exprimé, en se servant des mémes images, une 
conviction aussi pessimiste, atténuée pourtant peu 4 peu par l’idée que 
ces “‘vraies paroles” peuvent se trouver, qu’elles sont le secret de l'art: 


Tout le résidu réel que nous sommes obligés de garder pour nous-mémes, 
que la causerie ne peut transmettre, méme de |’ami 4 |’ami, du maitre au disciple, 
de l’amant 4 la maitresse . . . l’art d’un Vinteuil le fait apparaitre, extériori- 
sant . . . la composition intime de ces mondes que nous appelons les individus et 
que sans |’art nous ne connaitrions jamais.”* 


Une autre conséquence essentielle de cette vie inconsciente de l’esprit 
c’est qu'elle crée des possibilités psychologiques que l’on peut comparer 
4 la polyphonie en musique: des sensations et des souvenirs coexistent 
en profondeur, se modifiant réciproquement et enrichissant leur valeur 
émotionnelle. 


20. A lombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, u, 160. 
21. Ibid., m, 43. 

22. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 261. 

23. La Prisonniére, u, 75. 
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Je vis [dit le héros de Gregh] dans les fantasmagories de l’inconscient, 
j oscille de l’infini de la sensation, 4 l’infini du souvenir. . . . Toute sensation 
s’accompagne de petites sensations infinitésimales qui lui sont ce qu’en acous- 
tique les harmoniques sont 4 la note fondamentale. Je respire dans la brise de 
mer les vagues qu’elle a fouettées, dans l’odeur d’une rose la couleur du ciel 
qui l’a épanouie. Mais le souvenir est encore plus fort 4 me troubler que la 
sensation.”4 


Sans doute cela fera songer 4 Baudelaire, avec son extréme acuité 
sensorielle qu’il compare lui-méme 4 l’hypersensibilité des toxicomanes, 
sa disposition a enrichir de souvenirs ou de réves la réalité d’une sensa- 
tion: 

La langoureuse Asie et la brilante Afrique, 
Tout un monde lointain, absent, presque défunt, 
Vit dans tes profondeurs, forét aromatique .. .* 


Mais Proust, qui d’ailleurs était plein de Baudelaire, a connu jusqu’ 4 
un degré vraiment morbide les révélations et les tourments de I’hyper- 
sensibilité, et il a fait un usage peut-étre encore plus décisif de la sym- 
phonie des souvenirs et des sensations: 


Dans la moindre sensation apportée par le plus humble aliment, l’odeur du 
café au lait, nous retrouvons cette vague espérance d’un beau temps qui, si 
souvent, nous sourit quand la journée était encore intacte et pleine . . . une 
heure est un vase rempli de parfums, de sons, . . . de climats.?* 


C’est ainsi que dans la Prisonniére le théme de la mer et des jeunes filles 
en fleurs flotte autour d’Albertine et modifie sa réalité présente: 


Derriére cette jeune fille comme derriére la lumiére pourprée qui tombait 
au pied de mes rideaux 4 Balbec se nacraient les ondulations bleuatres de la 
mer . . . Dans le charme qu’avait Albertine 4 Paris, au coin de mon feu, vivait 
encore le désir que m’avait inspiré le cortége insolent et fleuri qui se déroulait 
le long de la plage.?? 


Il est assez naturel que le prestige de cette “quatri¢me dimension,” 
comme dit Proust, fasse par comparaison paraitre plat, sans profondeur, 
un présent qui n’est que présent, les choses qui “‘ne sont que ce qu’elles 
sont,”’ et détourne de plus en plus |’attention vers la vie de la mémoire. 
C’est ce qui arrive au héros de Gregh: 


24. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 261. 

25. “La Chevelure.”’ 

26. Le Temps retrouvé, u, 33-34. 
27. La Prisonniére, 1, 89. 
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Je ne vis plus [dit-il], je me souviens d’avoir vécu! Je passe ma vie 4 me la 
rappeler. J’arrive 4 ne sentir les choses qu’aprés coup. Je n’extrairai de ce 
matin de Paques sa beauté que dans quelques jours en le revoyant dans ma 
mémoire. Comme les pires des snobs mais pour d’autres raisons je ne voyage 
pas pour voir mais pour avoir vu. . . . Le présent ne me plait jamais, |’avenir 
me laisse indifférent; seul le passé me parait beau.** 


On sait quel réle tiendra une idée semblable dans |’ ceuvre de Proust: 


Soit que la foi qui crée soit tarie en moi, soit que la réalité ne se forme que 
dans la mémoire, les fleurs qu’on me montre aujourd’hui pour la premiére fois 
ne me paraissent pas de vraies fleurs.?® 


I] ne peut prendre du plaisir qu’aux patisseries qui lui furent familiéres 
et qui ont quelque chose 4 lui dire. I] ne goite le charme d’un matin de 
Paques a Venise qu’en le retrouvant, bien plus tard, 4 travers un matin 
de Paques analogue.*° D’ailleurs son voyage 4 Venise, tous ses voyages 
ne lui apportent leur signification que longtemps aprés. De 1a la conclu- 
sion assez naturelle: 


Je savais que la beauté de Balbec je ne l’avais pas trouvée quand j’y étais 
allé . . . j’avais trop expérimenté l’impossibilité d’atteindre dans la réalité ce 
qui était au fond de moi-méme. Ce n’était pas plus sur la place Saint-Marc que 
ce n’avait été 4 mon second voyage a Balbec . . . que je retrouverais le Temps 
perdu. . . . La seule maniére de les goiter davantage, c’était de tacher de les 
connaitre plus complétement 14 ot elles se trouvaient, c’est 4 dire en moi- 
méme.*! 


En se penchant pieusement sur ce passé d’ou doit remonter “la vraie 
vie,” il est normal d’attribuer une importance privilégiée, pour des rai- 
sons d’ailleurs variables, aux souvenirs d’enfance: 


Je suis fasciné par mon enfance [dit le héros de Gregh]. Comme elle est de 
toute ma vie la partie la plus éloignée, elle m’apparait la plus belle. Je ne puis 
dire la tendresse attristée de regrets que j’ai au coeur pour le petit gargon trop 
sensible et trop sage que je fus et comme il me semble que j’ai déchu depuis.* 


Depuis ses premiers essais jusque aux derniéres pages du Temps 
retrouvé Proust exprimera la méme nostalgie passionnée en pensant a 
son enfance: Dans “‘Confession d’une jeune fille” (parue la méme année 
que |’essai de Gregh que nous analysons) cette nostalgie a, comme dans 
le texte précédent, une raison surtout morale: 


. Gregh, Joc. cit. 

. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 265. 
. Albertine disparue, u, 111. 

. Le Temps retrouvé, u, 22. 

. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 262. 
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Comment toute cette eau fraiche de souvenirs a-t-elle pu jaillir encore une 
fois et couler dans mon ame impure d’aujourd’hui sans s’y souiller? ... 
Hélas! en méme temps qu’en moi c’est bien loin de moi, c’est hors de moi que 
mon ame de quatorze ans se réveille encore. Je sais bien qu’elle n’est plus mon 
ame et qu’il ne dépend pas de moi qu’elle la redevienne.* 


Plus tard l’enfance paraitra encore 4 Proust une sorte d’état de grace, 
mais sur le plan métaphysique plutét que sur le plan moral: un état ou 
rien ne s’interpose entre nous et le divin, entre notre. conscience et 
Pétre, la réalité vivante de l’univers. 

Ces mots peuvent paraitre bien solennels. Mais précisément ce qui 
me parait le point commun essentiel entre Proust et le héros de Gregh 
c’est la hardiesse avec laquelle tous deux traduisent leur anxiété en 
termes mystiques: 


Quand je ne puis faire cette localisation [lisons-nous chez Gregh] quand au 
mystére de la mémoire s’ajoute celui de l’inconscient . . . je ne puis supporter 
le poids de tant d’infini, j’ai un éblouissement, un étourdissement comme de- 
vant une révélation interdite, si forte que le contre-coup atteint mon corps 
méme; J’en perdrais connaissance. imagine que l’extase mystique, celle de 
Saint-Louis a qui l’on apporte le petit enfant divin, celle de Bernadette devant 
qui la Vierge se dresse dans la grotte, n’est guére différente de l'état psychique 
ou je me trouve en ces moments-la.*4 


A propos d’états analogues Proust se servira de mots aussi forts: 
“V’avais cessé de me sentir médiocre, contingent, mortel”’ . . . “J’étais 
triste comme si je venais de méconnaitre un Dieu” . . . et personne n’a 
été surpris de voir un des derniers livres importants sur Proust intitulé, 
La Mystique de Proust.* 11 faut comprendre sans doute en quel sens ce 
mot nous est proposé: il doit étre entendu dans un sens métaphysique 
plus que dans un sens vraiment religieux; il traduit le désir ardent de 
parvenir a la connaissance d’un absolu, |’inquiétude devant les obstacles 
qui s’opposent 4 cette connaissance. C’est bien ainsi d’ailleurs que |’en- 
tend le héros de Gregh: 


Je ne sais pas s’il n’y a pas dans mon angoisse les frayeurs d’une catastrophe 
métaphysique. .. . Car une chose ne peut pas 4 la fois étre elle et une autre. 
Eh bien dans les crises Ja minute présente devient en tous points semblable a la 
minute passée; aujourd’hui devient autrefois; une chose est aussi une autre 
chose.** 


33. “Confession d’une jeune fille,”’ Les Plaisirs et les jours, p. 146, 
34. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 262. 

35. Jean Pommier, La Mystique de Proust, Paris, Droz, 1939. 

36. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 263. 
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Bien que plus complete, plus profonde, la révélation du Temps retrouvé 
se traduira en termes bien voisins: 


L’étre qui goiitait en moi cette impression la goiitait en ce qu’elle avait de 
commun dans un jour ancien et maintenant . . . par une de ces identités entre le 
présent et le passé il pouvait se trouver dans le seul milieu ot il put vivre . . . 
Rien qu'un moment du passé? Beaucoup plus peut-étre: quelque chose qui, 


commun 4 la fois au passé et au présent, est beaucoup plus essentiel qu’eux 
deux.*7 


Ces rapprochements sont peut-¢tre suffisants pour faire admettre 
qu'une coincidence est improbable. Evidemment on a toujours la res- 
source de faire intervenir une ou des sources communes, car nous 
n’avons pas la prétention de considérer comme originales toutes les 
idées expos¢es. Pour commencer par l’idée principale, il est certain 
que, depuis Rousseau, les émotions et les problémes liés au phénoméne 
de la Mémoire ont joué un grand réle dans les ceuvres des Romantiques 
et de leurs successeurs! Récemment, dans une étude pénétrante a laquelle 
nous ne pouvons que renvoyer,** M. Justin O’Brien dressait un inven- 
taire imposant de diverses formes de “souvenirs involontaires” ana- 
logues a celui de Proust. A toutes ces sources possibles nous voudrions, 


en toute loyauté, ajouter une petite citation, précisément parce qu'elle 
porte ou semble porter assez exactement sur un point commun a nos 
deux auteurs. Ce sont quelques vers de Verlaine: 


Dans une rue, au ceur dune ville de reve, 

Ce sera comme quand on a déja vécu, 

Un instant a la fois tres vague et trés aigu.... 
Ce sera comme quand on ignore des causes: 

Un lent réveil aprés bien des métempsycoses; 

Les choses seront plus les mémes qu’autrefois. . . . 
Ce sera si fatal qu’on en croira mourir®® 


et, plus encore peut-étre, le commentaire qu’en donnait J. Lemaitre: 


Cela vous est-il arrivé quelquefois? On croit se souvenir on veut poursuivre 
et préciser une réminiscence; et elle fuit et se dissout 4 mesure et cela devient 
atroce. C’est 4 ces moments-la qu’on se sent devenir fou. Comment expliquer 


37. Le Temps retrouvé, u, 14-15. 
38. J. O’Brien, “La Mémoire involontaire avant Proust,’”’ RLC, x1x (1939), 19-36. 
39. Verlaine, Jadis et Naguére, ‘“Kaléidoscope.” 
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cela? C’est que notre vie intellectuelle est en grande partie inconsciente. Con- 
tinuellement les objets font sur notre cerveau des impressions dont nous ne 
nous apercevons pas et qui s’y emmagasinent sans que nous en soyonis avertis. 
A certains moments, sous un choc extérieur, ces impressions ignorées de nous 
se réveillent 4 demi: nous en prenons subitement conscience, avec plus ou moins 
de netteté, mais toujours sans étre informés d’oi elles nous sont venus, sans 
pouvoir les éclairer ni les ramener 4 leur cause. Et c’est de cette ignorance 
et de cette impuissance que nous nous inqui¢tons. Ce demi-jour soudainement 
ouvert sur tout ce que nous portons en nous d’inconnu nous fait peur.*° 


Nous signalerons enfin encore un texte, antérieur de fort peu d’années 
a celui qui nous occupe, pour épuiser |’objection et souligner nous-méme 
combien est “‘dans l’air’”’ vers cette époque l’idée du choc affectif causé 
par une sensation normalement insignifiante et surtout par la résurrec- 
tion de cette sensation oubliée dans une sensation identique. Nous 
empruntons ce texte au Roman d’un enfant par Pierre Loti: 


Pour en finir avec les images tout 4 fait confuses des commencements de 
ma vie, je veux parler d’un rayon de soleil, qui a laissé en moi sa marque in- 
effagable et dont le sens ne me sera jamais expliqué. 

Au retour du service religieux, un dimanche, ce rayon mh’apparut; il entrait 
dans un escalier de la maison par une fenétre entre-billée et s’allongeait d’une 
certaine maniére bizarre sur la blancheur d’un mur . . . Dés l’entrée il me vint 
une conception déja mélancolique de ce repos du dimanche qui, dans les cam- 
pagnes et dans les recoins paisibles des petites villes, est comme un arrét de la 
vie. Mais quand j’apercus ce rayon plongeant dans cet escalier par cette fenétre, 
ce fut une impression bien autrement poignante de tristesse; quelque chose de 
tout a fait incompréhensible et de tout 4 fait nouveau od entrait peut-étre la 
notion infuse de la briéveté des étés de la vie, de leur fuite rapide et de |’im- 
passible éternité des soleils. Mais d’autres éléments plus mystérieux s’y 
mélaient aussi, qu’il me serait impossible d’indiquer méme vaguement. 

Je veux seulement ajouter 4 l’histoire de ce rayon une suite qui pour moi y 
est intimement liée. . . . Il m’arriva d’habiter, pendant un automne et un hiver, 
une maison isolée au fond d’un faubourg de Stamboul. La, sur le mur de mon 
escalier, chaque soir 4 la méme heure, un rayon de soleil, arrivé par une fenétre, 
glissait en biais; il éclairait une sorte de niche qui était creusée dans la pierre 
et ou j’avais posé une amphore d’Athénes. Eh bien, je n’ai jamais pu voir 
descendre ce rayon sans repenser 4 |’autre, celui de ce dimanche d’autrefois, et 
sans éprouver la méme, précisément la méme* impression triste, 4 peine at- 
ténuée par le temps et toujours aussi pleine de mystére. . . . Evidemment, dans 
les dessous de tout cela il doit y avoir, sinon des ressouvenirs de préexistences 
personnelles, au moins des reflets incohérents de pensées d’ancétres, toutes 


40. J. Lemaitre, Contemporains, tv, 105. 
41. Souligné dans le texte. 
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choses que je suis incapable de dégager mieux de leur nuit et de leur poussiére 
. . . Dailleurs je ne sais plus, je ne vois plus; me voici de nouveau entré dans 
le domaine du réve qui s’efface, de la fumée qui fuit, de l’insaisissable rien . . . 
Et tout ce chapitre, presque inintelligible, n’a d’autre excuse que d’avoir été 
écrit avec un grand effort de sincérité, d’étre absolument vrai.” 


On pourrait 4 la rigueur trouver dans le méme livre de Loti quelque 
indication d’un autre théme que nous avons dégagé plus haut, celui de la 
nostalgie, de la fascination de l’enfance, considérée non seulement 
comme une époque plus heureuse mais comme un état privilégié, une 
sorte d’état de grace. L’idée n’est pas neuve d’ailleurs: Rousseau I’a 
effleurée; elle a trouvé une expression poétique et un prestige de féerie 
chez certains romantiques allemands: Novalis, Jean-Paul Richter, 
Tieck.** Nodier dans ses contes, Nerval dans sa Sylvie ont trouvé son 
expression frangaise en en faisant un sentiment en demi-teinte qui, par 
tact, se voile d’ironie sans perdre sa gravité. Baudelaire, sur ce theme 
comme sur tant d’autres, lance sa note poignante, inoubliable . . . et 
passe sans appuyer: 


Mais le vert paradis des amours enfantines, 
. . . L’innocent paradis, plein de plaisirs furtifs, 
Est-il déja plus loin que [ Inde ou que la Chine.** 


Autant de précurseurs de Gregh . . . de Proust! Et il ne serait pas 
impossible sans doute de leur trouver aussi des précurseurs communs 
pour plusieurs autres thémes que nous avons signalés. 

Par exemple le théme de l’isolement, de l’imperméabilité des dames 
était déja familier 4 certains romantiques, 4 Vigny surtout. P_as ré- 
cemment Sully-Prudhomme I’avait exprimé avec insistance, parfois 
méme avec des images analogues 4 celles qu’emploiera Proust.“ 


Tous ces rapprochements . . . et d’autres que l’on pourrait ais¢ment 
ler ajouter, nous interdisent-ils de reconnaitre entre le texte de Gregh et 
'' wuvre de Proust des similitudes anormales, des affinités privilégiées, 
de chercher a ces affinités des causes, d’en dégager des conséquences? 
Nous ne le croyons pas. 

D’abord, quand bien méme on trouverait une source commune pos- 
sible 4 toutes les questions soulevées (et nous croyons cela bien impro- 


42. Le Roman d'un enfant, Calmann Lévy, 1890, p. 27 ss. 

43. Voir sur ce sujet tout l’ouvrage de M. Béguin, L’ Ame romantique et le réve, 2 vol., 
Cahiers du Sud, 1937. 

44. Baudelaire, “Mesta et errabunda.” 

45. Un recueil de Sully-Prudhomme s’appelle Les Solitudes. Voir ses poémes: “Voie 
lactée,” “Corps et 4mes.” 
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bable) il resterait une chose absolument particuliére 4 nos deux auteurs: 
c’est l’attitude insolite devant ces questions. Dans les deux cas nous 
sommes mis en présence d’une expérience qui parait bien authentique; 
mais surtout dans les deux cas nous trouvons la combinaison d’un 
bouleversement affectif intense et d’un désir, ou plutét d’un devoir quasi 
religieux de connaissance. Dans les deux cas ce devoir est si difficile, 
son accomplissement si épuisant que le héros recule devant lui: 


Le plus souvent, la sentant venir [cette crise mentale, dit le héros de Gregh] 
je l’'arréte court par un effort de volonté, en concentrant toute ma pensée sur 
n’importe quoi... Vous savez quelle fatigue une telle recherche est pour 
l’esprit.” 

Et Proust: Le devoir de conscience était si ardu que m’in.posaient ces im- 
pressions de forme, de parfum, de couleur—de tacher d’apercevoir ce qui se 
cachait derri¢re elles—que je ne tardais pas 4 me chercher 4 moi-méme des ex- 
cuses qui me permissent de me dérober 4 ces efforts et de m’épargner cette 
fatigue. 


Mais, dans les deux cas, cette paresse, cette dérobade, ne sont que 
provisoires. Le héros de Gregh doit se résoudre au “tour de force 
psychologique”’ nécessaire: ‘“Auparavant j’étais comme ivre, comme 
un peu fou. Et je demeure tel tant que je n’arrive pas 4a classer le 
phénoméne.’’*8 


Et cela parce que, au lieu de se complaire dans le ‘‘mystére”’ avec une 


sorte d’orgueil, comme tant de symbolistes contemporains, il le con- 
sidére comme une étape provisoire ou il lui est physiquement impossible 
de s’attarder: 


Le mystére est 4 la mode aujourd’hui; Ja clarté le sera dans dix ans. Mais 
chez beaucoup |’amour du mystére n’est qu’une attitude élégante. Je ne puis 
penser qu’il en soit de méme chez moi; car j’en souffre.*® 


Ceci correspond tout 4 fait 4 l’esprit de l’article “Contre l’obscurité” 
que Proust écrivait dans la méme Revue Blanche, quelques semaines plus 
tot, contre un certain Symbolisme.®® C’est d’ailleurs ce qu’il répétera 
avec insistance jusque a son dernier volume: 


Les vérités que intelligence saisit directement 4 claire-voie dans le monde 
de la pleine lumiére ont quelque close de moins profond que celles que la vie 
nous a malgré nous communiquées ... mais dont nous pouvons dégager 
l’esprit.... Il fallait tacher d’interpréter les sensations comme les signes 

. Gregh, loc. cit., p. 259. 
. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 257. 
. Souligné dans le texte. 


. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 260. 
. Voir Revue Blanche, Ie" Juillet 1896. 
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d’autant de lois et d’idées, en essayant de penser, c’est 4 dire de faire sortir 
de la pénombre ce que j’avais senti, de le convertir en “‘un équivalent spirituel.””™ 


Mais plus que tel ou tel rapprochement d’idées ou d’attitudes ce qui 
nous parait décisif c’est Ja masse méme de ces rapprochements. Dans 
aucune ceuvre antérieure, méme considérable, on ne peut trouver—et de 
loin—un tel nombre de points de contact avec Proust que dans Jes cing 
pages de Fernand Gregh. Nous ne craignons pas d’affirmer—non sans 
doute que dans ces cing pages il y a toute |’ ccuvre de Proust, ce qui 
serait absurde—mais qu’elles ne contiennent @ peu prés aucune idée 
importante qui ne puisse plus tard se retrouver dans |’ ceuvre de Proust. 

Si, en conséquence, nous éliminons l’hypothése d’une coincidence et 
celle d’une source commune, il ne reste évidemment que deux solutions: 

Ou bien Proust (qui pouvait et méme devait connaitre un article 
publié par un ami, sur une question qui |’intéressait, dans un journal 
auquel il collaborait) a emprunté 4 Fernand Gregh non pas une ou deux 
idées mais tout un systéme d’idées —et cela sans avoir jamais signalé sa 
dette—sans que d’autre part Gregh ait songé 4 rappeler ce précédent, 
lors des discussions si variées sur l’origine des idées de Proust. 

Ou bien au contraire c’est Fernand Gregh qui nous rapporte, sans y 
attacher une importance particuliére, des idées de Proust; non pas des 
idées publiées sans doute, puisque il n’a encore pratiquement rien écrit, 


mais ces idées que, de l’aveu de tous ses familiers, il prodiguait dans la 
conversation avec une richesse inépuisable. 

Or il nous parait possible de proposer, en faveur de cette derniére 
solution, un argument qui serait décisif: c’est que l'on peut retrouver 
dans le personnage de Gregh . . . Marcel Proust lui-méme. 

On ne rencontre pas tous les jours (et il parait difficile d’inventer) 
un personnage assez sensible—et assez nerveux—pour €prouver des 


, 


“étouffements,” étre sur le point de “‘perdre connaissance,” a la suite 
d’une simple impression mentale, qui n’est méme pas, notons-le, un 
souvenir Jocalisé, rattaché 4 un passé plus ou moins émouvant. Or 
Proust, nous |’avons vu, se sert des mémes expressions 4 propos d’ex- 
périences analogues. De plus, certains de ses amis nous ont rapporté cet 
état d’extase (on pourrait dire plus exactement de “‘transe”’) dans lequel 
ils !’ont vu parfois sans cause apparente: Reynaldo Hahn raconte notam- 
ment comment un jour il le supplia de le laisser seul et resta plus d’un 
quart d’heure, immobile, muet, en extase devant une rose. 

Le personnage de Gregh montre la méme politesse raffinée, le méme 


51. Temps retrouvé, 1, 24. 
52. Rapporté dans ““Hommage a Marcel Proust,” NRF, Janvier 1923, p. 33- 
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désespoir d’importuner son compagnon, que Proust dans |’épisode que 
nous venons de rappeler . . . et d’ailleurs dans toutes les circonstances 
da sa vie. 

Nous savons qu’il a été, comme Proust encore, “un enfant trop sen- 
sible et trop sage.” 

Mais voici qui est plus précis. 

Vers la fin de la nouvelle le héros de Gregh identifie enfin son sou- 
venir: 


Les cloches ont sonné . . . Avais-je en de pareilles circonstances, dans le 
méme décor d’un beau parc, par un semblable matin radieux, dans une allée 
pareille, prés d’un méme banc de pierre et de mousse, entendu jadis sonner les 
cloches de Paques? Je ne sais; je crois bien me rappeler maintenant que, tout 
jeune, j’allais chez une de mes tantes morte aujourd’hui...* passer les 
vacances de Paques, et que, sans doute, c’est 1a que j’ai vécu cette minute que 
ie viens de revivre identique a cété de vous.§4 


Il est difficile de ne pas penser, ici, a cette tante d’Iliers, chez qui 
Proust allait passer les vacances de Paques, au jardin, 4 tout ce qu’il a 
immortalisé sous le nom de Combray. Déja dans ‘Confession d’une 
- 9 4? , bg , ? ° 
jeune fille” ’héroine va passer le début d’avril chez un oncle, dans un 
beau jardin plein de lilas ot sa mére la rejoint ensuite, ce qui prouve 
qu’en 1896 ce souvenir était déja précieux 4 Proust! Dans A Ja recherche 
du temps perdu il revient avec insistance: 


Combray, vu du chemin de fer, quand nous y arrivions, la dernitre semaine 
avant Paques.® 

L’air était saturé de la fine fleur d’un silence si nourricier . . . surtout par 
ces premiers matins encore froids de la semaine de Paques, ow je le goitais 
mieux parce que je venais seulement d’arriver 4 Combray.** 

Dés le lendemain de notre arrivée, le jour de Paques,*” etc. 


A ces vacances de Paques, 4 Combray, Proust lie lui aussi le souvenir 
des cloches: 


J aurais voulu pouvoir m’asseoir 1a et rester toute la journée a lire en écoutant 
les cloches.5* 


La nature elle méme . . . n’était-elle pas commencement dart, elle qui sou- 


53. Le texte ajoute, il est vrai, “dans un vieux chateau, au bord de la mer,” ce qui nous 
éloigne de Combray, mais on peut accorder 4 I’imagination de l’auteur cette unique fantaisie, 
dans le goit d’un décor de Pelléas. 

54. Gregh, loc. cit., p. 263. 

55. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 74. 

56. Ibid., 1, 76. 

57. Ibid., 1, 240. 

58. Ibid. 
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vent, ne m’avait permis de connaitre la beauté d’une chose que longtemps aprés 
dans une autre, midi a Combray que dans le bruit de ses cloches.5® 


Enfin ne retrouve-t-on pas les deux personnalités si distinctes du 
Proust de cette époque dans les derniéres lignes de la nouvelle: 


Etes-vous rassuré maintenant, cher ami, me dit V . . . Pour moi mon petit 
accés de folie est passé. Rentrons . . . Il vient du monde de Paris. Le banal 
causeur va remplacer en moi pour le reste de la journée ce réveur qui a des 
syncopes en écoutant sonner les cloches, et dont mes voisines de table ne 
soupconneront certes pas l’existence.*° 


Nous n’aurions pas accablé le lecteur de cette démonstration un peu 
minutieuse simplement pour lui proposer une nouvelle “source” de 
Proust. Mais s’il adopte nos conclusions (et pour cela, nous le répétons, 
il faut tenir compte de la masse des faits plus que d’un seul en particu- 
lier) un certain nombre de conséquences assez importantes vont se 
dégager d’elles mémes. La premiére, évidemment, c’est qu’en 1896 au 
plus tard,*! 4 24 ans a peine, avant la mort de ses parents et sa retraite, 
plus de dix ans avant la date la plus lointaine que |’on ait assignée au 
premier projet de sa grande ceuvre, Proust était en possession non pas 
sans doute de toutes ses solutions, mais de la plupart de ses problémes, 
de ses “‘mystéres.’’ Cela donne 4 sa pensée, 4 sa vie, une unité rarement 
reconnue. 

Cela limite et précise 4 la fois les influences qu’il a pu subir. Pour ne 
prendre qu’un exemple, cela confirme sa déclaration maintes fois répétée 
(mais qui laissait sceptiques beaucoup de critiques) que son intérét 
pour les problémes de la mémoire, sa classification des souvenirs, ne 
doivent rien au Matiére et Mémoire de Bergson (on pourrait au contraire 
penser 4 des ouvrages antérieurs, comme les travaux de Ribot). 

Nous ne voulons pas évidemment nier toute influence de Bergson. 
Proust, plus tard, lui empruntera non seulement des idées mais parfois 
un vocabulaire et surtout une sorte de sécurité intellectuelle dans ses 
efforts pour dépasser l’intelligence. Mais 4 cette époque il n’aurait pu 
connaitre que |’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, Y étude 
sur la réalité originale du Temps. Or cette idée de la durée vraie et de 
son écoulement est complétement absente du texte que nous avons 
étudié. Nous ne signalerions pas cette lacune peut-étre accidentelle, si 

59. Temps retrouvé, i, 40. 

60. Gregh, /oc. cit., p. 263. 

61. Et peut-étre plus tét: en 1896 les relations entre Proust et Gregh se sont espacées et 


refroidies. I] semble peu probable que ce soit 4 ce moment que Proust ait pu faire des con- 
fidences assez intimes. 
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la comparaison de Swann avec les volumes suivants ne confirmait cette 
impression: I] semble bien que le fait essentiel, initial, de la pensée de 
Proust soit la révélation du souvenir pur, qu'il ait ainsi retrouvé le Temps 
avant méme de lavoir perdu. 

Si nous employons ces mots souvenir pur, c’est que ni le terme 
“‘inconscient,” ni celui “involontaire”’ ne nous paraissent traduire exacte- 
ment toute la complexité du phénoméne. Si réellement Proust s’est 
servi de l’expression “‘souvenir inconscient,” on voit bien pourquoi il I’a 
abandonnée. II y a une contradiction dans les termes. I] veut dire évidem- 
ment que ce souvenir monte directement d’un inconscient insoupgonné; 
mais il n’est plus lui-méme inconscient. II serait intéressant de pouvoir 
croire que le nom “‘involontaire”’ n’a été qu’un pis aller, car il n’est pas 
une définition suffisante. Notre texte, dans sa sécheresse sans nuances, 
nous aidera peut-étre 4 le comprendre, en apportant quelque éclaircis- 
sement sur ce point central de la pensée de Proust. J’y trouve en effet 
cette phrase: 


Jugez [dit le héros de Gregh] 4 quel point je suis sans défense contre le 
vertige des souvenirs inconscients puisque les souvenirs mémes qui n’ont 
d’autre mérite que celui du passé m’émeuvent si profondément. Tant qu’ils sont 
naturels, tant que je puis les situer dans mon passé ils me troublent, mais douce- 
ment . . . Mais quand je ne puis faire, comme disent les psychologues, cette 
localisation, quand au mystére de la mémoire s ajoute celui de I’ inconscient, je suis 


terrassé par trop d’inexplicable, j'ai un éblouissement comme devant une 
révélation interdite. 


Ces lignes contiennent une distinction qui n’a peut-étre jamais été 
faite si nettement dans |’ ceuvre de Proust, et qui est pourtant indispen- 
sable pour comprendre sa théorie de la mémoire. 

Proust oppose en général le souvenir volontaire et le souvenir “‘in- 
volontaire.”’ Distinction importante certes, mais qui ne tient pas compte 
d’une étape importante des phénoménes de mémoire (importante sur- 
tout dans la psychologie et l’esthétique de Proust): ce qu’on appelle la 
reconnaissance et la localisation des souvenirs. Or c’est sur ce point 
que porte essentiellement la distinction du héros de Gregh. 

Si nous réunissons les deux points de vue on verra qu’il faut dis- 
tinguer non pas deux mais au moins trois espéces de souvenirs. 

1) Le souvenir volontaire, tendu vers l'utilisation immédiate, pro- 


62. Ce mot est employé par Bergson pour désigner une catégorie de souvenirs plus large ou 
plutét autrement découpée. Mais je retiens surtout sa valeur négative: il suggére un état ana- 
logue 4 celui imaginé par Condillac, ob le Moi réduit 4 une sensation ou une image unique 
perd la notion du présent et du passé, celle du Moi et Non-Moi. 

63. Gregh, Joc. cit., p. 262. 
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duit de la réflexion intelligente, mais qui peut acquérir grace 4 l’habitude 
un automatisme plus ou moins complet. De toute fagon, instrument de 
notre activité présente, il ne ressuscite rien d’essentiel, de particulier, 
du passé. 

2) Le souvenir que, par contraste, Proust appellera “involontaire,” 
et qu'il vaudrait peut-étre mieux appeler affectif. C’est celui dont il est 
question dans la premiére partie du texte précédent, et qui tient peut-étre 
la plus large place dans A la recherche du temps perdu, héritage d ailleurs 
d’une longue tradition romantique. C’est un souvenir Jocalisé, puisque il 
doit précisément sa force émotionnelle 4 son lien avec notre passé 
sentimental qu'il ressuscite inopinément."* Un des premiers et des meil- 
leurs exemples de ce souvenir est le fameux épisode de la pervenche de 
Rousseau, souvenir involontaire, fortuit, mais immédiatement reconnu 
et lié au cher passé des Charmettes. De méme chez Proust la plupart 
des souvenirs fortuits mais reconnus qui viennent “rappeler” Gilberte, 
Albertine ou les lilas de Combray, bénéficient de leur prestige, mais 
perdent beaucoup de leur puissance exaltante 4 mesure que se desséchent 
les sentiments du narrateur. 

3) Mais il y a une autre catégorie de souvenirs, plus rares sans doute 
mais beaucoup plus originaux. On peut sans doute les appeler “involon- 
taires,” mais cela préte 4 confusion, car ils se distinguent radicalement 
des précédents. Ce sont eux que le héros de Gregh appelle souvenirs 
inconscients, ce sont eux que Proust décrira cing ou six fois dans les 
passages les plus troublants de son ceuvre. Ce souvenir ne doit plus 
rien a la richesse émouvante d’un instant de notre passé, puisqu’il n’est 
rattaché 4 aucun instant du passé. 


Parfois ce morceau de paysage amené ainsi jusqu’a aujourd’hui se détache 
si isolé de tout, qu’il flotte incertain dans ma pensée comme une Deélos fleurie, 
sans que je puisse dire de quel pays, de quel temps—peut-étre tout simplement 
de quel réve—il vient.® 


I] porte donc toute sa valeur en lui-méme. Et ce qui le prouve c’est que, 
trés souvent, il provient d’un fait insignifiant, dépouillé de toute valeur 
sentimentale (goiit de g4teau, bruit d’un marteau sur un rail ou de |’eau 
dans un tuyau): l’ébranlement trés profond qu’il crée semble méta- 
physique bien plus qu’affectif. Ce qui le prouve surtout c’est que l’in- 
tensité supréme de cet ébranlement est toujours antérieure 4 la localisa- 
tion: la localisation, quand elle se produit, améne toujours un anticlimax, 


64. Le psychologue Th. Ribot va jusque 4 dire: “Le seul critérium qui permette d’affirmer 
un souvenir affectif, c’est qu’il soit reconnu” (“La Mémoire affective,” Revue Philosophique, 
1907). 

65. Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 264. 
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la transformation d’un “éblouissement’”’ en émotion “naturelle,” en 
“charme triste,”’ pour parler comme le héros de Gregh, c’est 4 dire en 
souvenir affectif normal. 

Ce souvenir non localisé n’est peut-étre pas d’ailleurs, 4 parler exacte- 
ment, un phénoméne de mémoire. Il ressemblerait plutét 4 une sensation 
vécue avec retard (le terme propre mais vraiment trop vulgaire serait: 
une sensation “‘ruminée’’).°¢ 

Il faudrait ajouter que cette sensation tardive est aussi plus intense, 
privilégiée (artistique, dirions-nous si le mot n’était bien démonétisé) 
parce que, au lieu d’étre un renseignement ou une invitation 4 I’acte, 
elle est maintenant, dégagée des circonstances qui |’entouraient d’abord, 
complétement désintéressée; nous trouvons réalisées par miracle les 
conditions de détente intellectuelle et de disponibilité qui rendent 
possible Ja connaissance pure. C’est l’explication que Proust lui-méme 
nous donne, au moins une fois, avec son admirable lucidité: 


Je ne jouissais pas que de ces couleurs, mais de tout un instant de ma vie 
qui les soulevait, qui avait sans doute été aspiration vers elles, dont quelque 
sentiment de fatigue ou de tristesse m’avait peut-€tre empéché de ‘ouir 4 
Balbec, et qui maintenant, débarrassé de ce qu’il y a d’imparfait dans la per- 
ception extérieure, pur et désincarné, me gonflait d’allégresse.* 


Pour mieux justifier notre interprétation nous pouvons d’ailleurs faire 


une sorte de contre-épreuve: Certaines perceptions, actuelles mais 
privilégiées, entourées de circonstances favorables qui rendent possible 
un désintéressement presque total, sont prises pour des souvenirs. L’ex- 
emple le plus dramatique est le fameux épisode des Trois Arbres.** Mais 
un passage moins connu nous prouve que Proust a parfaitement pris 
conscience de ce rapport: 


Je m’avisais au bout d’un moment et aprés avoir pensé a ces résurrections 
de la mémoire que, d’une autre fagon, des impressions obscures avaient quel- 
quefois et déja, 4 Combray, du cété de Guermantes, sollicité ma pensée, a la 


66. En corrigeant ces épreuves je m’apercois que le mot devant lequel je reculais a été 
employé, précisément avec la méme intention, par Gérard de Nerval. Je signale le passage, 
non pour justifier mon expression, mais parce qu’il peut servir de base 4 un trés intéressant 
rapprochement: “Faust s’élance volontairement hors du solide, hors du fini, on pourrait 
méme dire hors du temps . . . Va-t-il vers les figures du passé ou vers celles de l'avenir? 
Elles coexistent toutes, comme les personnages divers d’un drame qui ne s’est pas encore 
dénoué, et qui pourtant est accompli déja dans la pensée de son auteur; ce sont les coulisses 
de la vie ot Goethe nous transporte ainsi. Héléne et Paris, les ombres que cherche Faust, 
sont quelque part errant dans le spectre que leur siécle a laissé dans l’espace . . . sous les 
ombrages frais qu’elles révent encore, et se meuvent gravement en ruminant leur vie passée” 
(Introduction au Second Faust, édition Champion, p. 233). 

67. Temps retrouvé, u, 11. 

68. A lombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, u, 161 ss. 
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facon de ces réminiscences, mais qui cachaient non unesensation d’autrefois mais 
une vérité nouvelle, une image précieuse que je cherchais 4 découvrir.® 


Ne voyons-nous pas s’élargir ainsi et s’éclairer la réflexion du héros 
de Gregh: “J’oscille de l’infini de la sensation 4 l’infini du souvenir’’? 

Ainsi le personnage de Gregh, en nous présentant sous une forme plus 
rudimentaire, plus tranchée, les idées que Proust étoffera, nuancera plus 
tard, nous permet d’en prendre peut-étre une idée plus nette. Méme 
si notre hypothése devait étre rejetée, certaines des réflexions qu'elle 
nous a inspirées pourraient sans doute étre retenues. 

Ceux qui admettront avec nous l’identité probable du héros de Gregh 
et de Proust se demanderont sans doute si les différences qui subsistent 
malgré tout pourraient aider 4 déterminer la ligne d’évolution de la 
pensée ou du caractére de Proust. 

On ne saurait sur ce point montrer trop de prudence: les propos 
rapportés par Gregh ont peut-étre été modifiés par lui, accidentellement 
ou volontairement. 

Une ou deux différences pourtant méritent d’étre notées: le héros de 
Gregh est plus angoissé que ne le sera Proust. L’identité du présent et 
du passé qui permettra plus tard la supréme victoire contre le Temps lui 
parait plutét un signe de pauvreté. I] pose surtout des points d’interroga- 
tion. Il est débordé par les ““Mystéres.” 

Mais, comme nous I’avons vu, il ne s’y complait pas. En déclarant 
que l’avenir est 4 l'amour de la clarté, il nous donne bien l’idée essen- 
tielle que nous devons garder de Proust, ce qui fera, ce qui faisait déja 
de lui un vrai classique . . . La clarté! non pas cette limpidité de l’eau 
ou du verre qui ne retient aucun rayon, mais la clarté active pour ainsi 
dire, la clarté qui est une conquéte, celle qui fait, toujours plus, reculer 
l’ombre, celle dont Proust lui-méme donnait déja la meilleure idée dans 
cet article de la Revue Blanche contemporain de celui que nous venons 
d’étudier: 

Si les sensations obscures sont plus intéressantes pour le poétte, c’est a 
condition de les rendre claires. S’il parcourt la nuit que ce soit comme |’ Ange 
des Ténébres en y portant la lumiére.”° 


RENE DE MeEssiéreES 
Wellesley College 


69. Temps retrouvé, u, 23. De telles réflexions confirment curicusement certaines conclu- 
sions de Bergson. Nous préparons d’ailleurs une discussion un peu plus technique de ce petit 
probléme: “La Mémoire du présent dans la psychologie de Bergson et dans |’ ceuvre de 
Proust.” 

70. “Contre l’obscurité,” Revue Blanche, x1 (1896), 71. 
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1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 


Baldwin, Charles Sears, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice... New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 115. 
Rev. by Louis Cons in RR, xxxm (1941), 83-85; by F. M. Padelford in MLQ, u 
(1941), 123-124. 
Blanchard, Etienne, “The Sociable French Language,” Books Abroad, xv 
(1941), 282-285. 


A comparison of common expressions in French and English. 


Bond, Donald F., and Joseph E. Tucker, “Anglo-French and Franco-American 
Studies: a Current Bibliography,” RR, xxxu (1941), 176-198. 


Brown, J. L., “Bodin et Ben Jonson,” RLC, xx (1940), 66-81. 


The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, ed. by F. W. Bateson, 4 
vols., Cambridge, University Press, 1940; New York, Macmillan, 1941. 


An invaluable work of reference. In addition to the three main entries entitled 
“Literary Relations with the Continent”’ (1, 325-345; 11, 31-73; m1, 17-45) there is a 
section listing eighteenth-century translations from the French (1, 769-804). In addi- 
tion, the entries under individual authors include—with varying degrees of complete- 
ness—translations into French. 

Rev. by Arthur Friedman in LQ, x1 (1941), 521-524; by C. J. Sisson in MLR, 
xxxvi (1941), 247-249; by James R. Sutherland in RES, xvu (1941), 490-494; by 
L. C. Wroth in Books, Oct. 5, 1941, p. 33; in TLS, Dec. 21 and 28, 1940, pp. 648, 660. 


Fink, Z. S., “Milton and the Theory of Climatic Influence,” MLQ, u (1941), 
67-80. 


Francon, Marcel, “Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse au xvi* siécle,” PMLA, 
LvI (1941), 307-336. 

On the theme of the lover’s desire to be metamorphosed into a flea. This theme is 

traced from its popular and literary origins through the Renaissance poetry of France 


(Ronsard, Melin de Saint-Gelais, Pasquier, etc.) and of England (Thomas Watson, 
William Drummond, Thomas Carew, John Cleveland, etc.). 


Gove, Philip B., The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction: a History of Its Criticism 
and a Guide for Its Study, with an Annotated List of 215 Imaginary Voyages from 
1700 to 1800. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+445. 
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Rev. by F. G. Black in JEGP, xu (1941), 584-585; by Thomas B. Stroup in MLQ, u 
(1941), 662-664. 


Graham, Walter, “The Romantic Movement: a selective and critical bibliogra- 
phy for the year 1940,” ELH, vim (1941), 1-40. 


Hall, Vernon, Jr., “The Social Content of Renaissance Literary Criticism,” 
Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, University of Wisconsin, v (1940), 256- 
258. 


Hazard, Paul, “Le Probleme du mal dans la conscience européenne du xvui* 
sitcle,” RR, xxxu (1941), 147-170. 


Hutton, James, “Analogues of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 153-54: contributions 
to the history of a theme,” MP, xxxvim (1941), 385-403. 


A study of the theme “Love’s fire heats water” (in the Greek Anthology) in Neo- 
Latin, Italian, French, and German Renaissance poetry before Shakespeare. 


Hutton, James, “Cupid and the Bee,” PMLA, tvi (1941), 1036-1058. 
Johnson, Francis R., and Sanford V. Larkey, “Science,” MLQ, (1941), 
363-401. 


A bibliographical survey of work done in the field of Renaissance science. 


Krappe, Alexander H., “The Subterraneous Voyage,” PQ, xx (1941), 119- 
130. 


The incident in Candide, ch. xvii, with parallels in earlier literatures. 


Legrand, Ignace, ““IT'wo Noble Kinswomen: England and France as Spiritual 
Sisters,” TLS, Feb. 1, 1941, pp. 54, 56 (comment by J. P. Mayer, ibid., 
Feb. 15, p. 79). 


Marvin, F. S., “England and France,” Contemporary Review, c-x (1941), 
27-32. 


A review of Anglo-French political relations during the past five centuries. 


Mossner, Ernest C., ““An Apology for David Hume, Historian,” PA{LA, vvi 
(1941), 657-690. 


See especially pp. 674-680 on Hume’s historical writing as compared with Voltaire’s. 


Neff, Emery, A Revolution in European Poetry, 1660-1900. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 178. 


Rev. by Louise Bogan in The Nation, Apr. 12, 1941, pp. 441-442, 444; by Irwin 
Edman in SRL, May 3, 1941, pp. 5, 16-17; by C. F. Harrold in JEGP, xu (1941), 432- 
433; by Paul Hazard in RR, xxx (1941), 93-94; by Howard M. Jones in Sewanee 
Review, xu1x (1941), 120-125; by Maynard Mack in Yale Review, xxx (1941), 608- 
609; by Felix Walter in University of Toronto Quarterly, x (1941), 497-498; by Jewel 
Wurtzbaugh in Books Abroad, xv (1941), 478-479. 
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Osborn, Annie Marion, Rousseau and Burke .... London and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxxm (1941), 178. 


Rev. by B. E. Lippincott in American Political Science Review, xxxv (1941), 969-971; 
by H. V.S. Ogden in AHR, xvi (1941), 899-900; by D. O’K. in Studies, xxx (1941), 
307-309; by George H. Sabine in Philosophical Review, v (1941), 538-540. 


Pohl, Marta, Gemeinsame Themen englisch-schottischer und franzésischer Volks- 
balladen. Bonn Diss., 1940. Pp. 95. 


Rosenfield, Leonora Cohen, From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine: Animal Soul 
in French Letters from Descartes to La Mettrie. With a Preface by Paul Hazard 
of the Académie Francaise. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxviii+353. 

Mrs. Rosenfield’s able and well-written book is a study of one aspect of French 
Cartesianism. Part 1 (““The Beast-Machine and the Cartesians’’) describes the reaction 
to Descartes’ “denial of soul in animals” in the four fields of physiology, metaphysics, 
theology, and poetry. Part um (“Animal Soul and the Anti-Cartesians”) studies the 
implications of the principle of mechanism in the eighteenth century, culminating in the 
empiricism of La Mettrie’s Homme-Machine. An important study of a subject which had 
far-reaching consequences for eighteenth-century thought.—D. F. B. 

Rev. by Melvin Rader in MLQ, u (1941), 341-342. 


Rouillard, Clarence Dana, The Turk in French History, Thought and Litera- 
ture (1520-1660). (Etudes de Littérature étrangére et comparée, 13.) Paris, 
Boivin, [1940]. Pp. 700. 

In La Crise de la conscience européenne (Paris, 1935) Professor Hazard signalized the 
importance of the Turkish spy as a figure “chargé de rappeler 4 une nation fiére d’elle- 
méme qu'elle ne tient ni toute la vérité, ni toute la perfection,”’ (1, 23) and the sig- 
nificance of Sir Paul Rycaut and Giovanni Marana in this connection. Professor Rouil- 
lard’s book, which had the misfortune to be published in the Paris of 1940, is a study 
of the earlier impact of Turkey on Western thought. It is to be hoped that such an im- 
portant book can be republished in this country.—D. F. B. 

Rev. by A. F. B. Clark in University of Toronto Quarterly, x1 (1942), 225-231. 


Templeman, William D., “Victorian Bibliography for 1940,” MP, xxxvm 
(1941), 421-462. 


Thomson, David, The Democratic Ideal in France and England. Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. viiit+ 134. 
Rev. by R. Aris in Contemporary Review, ci1x (1941), 109-111; by C. C. Rodee in 
American Political Science Review, xxxv (1941), 809-810. 


Van Tieghem, Paul, “Le Roman sentimental en Europe de Richardson a 
Rousseau (1740-1761),” RLC, xx (1940), 129-151. 
Will, Samuel F., “French Literature,” MLQ, u (1941), 439-464. 
A bibliographical survey of recent publications in the Renaissance field. 


Williams, Edwin E., Racine depuis 1885. Bibliographie raisonnée des livres, 
articles, comptes-rendus critiques relatifs 4 la vie et ? euvre de Jean Racine, 1885- 
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1939. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Extra Volume XVI.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 279. 


Pp. 138-139: Racine et Shakespeare: comparaisons. Pp. 139-140: Racine en Angle- 
terre. 
Wright, Louis B., “Introduction to a Survey of Renaissance Studies,” MLQ, 
m (1941), 355-362. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES 
Weber, Bernerd Clarke, The Youth of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Philadel- 
phia, Dorrance, 1941. Pp. 139. 


A study of Mary Stuart’s childhood and youth up to 1561, the date of her departure 
from France. 


Harbison, E. Harris, Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 179. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRZ, Jan. 18, 1941, p. 11; by Garrett Mattingly in AHR, 
XLvil (1941), 107-108. 
Westrup, J. A., “Foreign Musicians in Stuart England,” Musical Quarterly, 
xxvil (1941), 70-89. 


Considers, among others, André Maugars, Anthony Robert, Jacques Gaultier, Louis 
Grabu, and Robert Cambert. 


Whitebrook, J. C., “Huguenots of Blackfriars and its neighbourhood, in 
Shakesperian days,’ NQ, cLxxx1 (1941), 226-228, 242-243, 254-256. 


A list of names, with brief notes, drawn chiefly from the registers of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, and from the wills of the Commissary Court of London. 


Court, Louis, “Relation d’Antoine de Massanes (1687): addition a la note 
de la page 71,” Bulletin de la Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, 
xcix (1940), 187. Cf. RR, xxxu (1941), 180. 


The Aufrére Papers: Calendar and Selections, ed. by Winifred Turner. (Publica- 
tions of the Huguenot Society of London, xt.) Frome, Butler & Tanner, 
1940. Pp. xiv-+240. 

An important selection of hitherto unpublished letters and other documents relating 
to the Huguenot refugees in London from the Revocation to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The papers, which are now in the library of the French Hospital in 
London, center around the figure of the Rev. Israel Antoine Aufrére (1667-1758), who 
in 1701 became minister of the French Church in the Savoy and in 1727 removed to the 
Chapel Royal, St. James. A large number deal with business, but there are interesting 
references to contemporary religious and literary matters.—D. F. B. 


La Harpe, Jacqueline de, Le Journal des Savants et l Angleterre, 1702-1789. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, xx, 289-520.) 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1941. Pp. iv-+232. 


An interesting and informative study. Miss La Harpe has divided the century into 
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four generations, indicating the first (1702-1730) and the third (1750-1769) as the 
most important. For each of these four generations the material is grouped under main 
headings: philosophy, theology, medicine, literature, etc. This clear organization (a 
full index is provided, too) will make the book of service to scholars in many fields. 
Since the Journal des Savants was not exclusively a literary journal, its pages are likely 
to reflect a more “‘balanced”’ view of English matters than such a periodical, e.g., as 
Le Pour et Contre. One must admire the skill with which the author has accomplished 
the difficult task of tracing and measuring in the review’s files for almost a century this 
one current, and the soundness with which she has interpreted this information against 
both the English and French backgrounds.—J. E. T. 
Rev. by Donald S. Schier in RR, xxxu (1941), 429-430. 


Price, Lawrence M., “Holland as a Mediator of English-German Literary 
Influences in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” MLQ, 1 (1941), 
115-122. 


On the importance of Holland as a center of tolerance and interchange of English- 
French-German literary ideas. 


Chicoteau, Marcel, “Note sur la Suisse alémanique et les pélerins anglais de 
Joseph Addison 4 William Wordsworth,” CLS, 1 (1941), 23-27. 


The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. by Walter Graham. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxxvi-+527. 


Includes eighteen letters written by Addison while in France (pp. 3-27). 
Rev. in NQ, cixxxt (1941), 112; in TLS, Sept. 13, 1941, p. 456. 


Eaton, J. W., “Bodmer and Breitinger and European Literary Theory,” 


Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxx (194.1), 145-152. 


Bonno, G., “‘Quelques lettres inédites concernant les relations intellectuelles 
franco-anglaises au dix-huitiéme siécle,”” RLC, xx (1940), 87-92. 


1. La Propagande pacifiste de l’abbé de Saint-Pierre en Angleterre. 1. La Diffusion de 
la culture anglaise 4 Bordeaux en 1741. m. Une Victoire du Newtonianisme en France 
en 1742. 


Monod-Cassidy, Héléne. Un Voyageur-Philosophe au xvunt siécle: ? Abbé Jean- 
Bernard Le Blanc. (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 17.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xv+ 565. 


Mrs. Monod-Cassidy gives us a lively and informative essay of 126 pages on LeBlanc 
and a critical edition of all his available correspondence (119 letters, dated 1728-c. 1780, 
for the most part hitherto unpublished). The biographical essay wisely views the Abbé 
as a typical, rather than a great figure—not as a great innovator, but rather the écho 
sonore de son dge. It is of course the eighteen-months’ English sojourn (1736-1738) which 
is emphasized, since it provided the background for his most important work, the 
Lettres d’un Francais... The author modestly claims that the most important part of 
her work is the edition of LeBlanc’s letters. This is doubtful. The letters (admirably 
edited, with full notes) are not in themselves particularly interesting. Some of them con- 
tain literary gossip, but most of the new material concerns LeBlanc’s biography, and 
has been used to good purpose by the editor in her essay. It is true that the letters from 
England are a sort of first draft of the Lettres d’un Francais . . . , but since so many of the 
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original letters are missing (including all of those to Buffon), Mrs. Monod-Cassidy has 
been unable to make the comparison that might have been very revealing—between the 
Abbé’s impressions sur place, as shown in his letters to his friends in France, and the 
reflections on these same subjects which he chose to pass along to the reading public, 
some seven years after his return to France.—J. E. T. 
Rev. by Albert Guérard in Books Abroad, xv (1941), 304; by J. S. Schapiro in AHR, 
XLvI (1941), 190. 
Schier, Donald S., Louwis-Bertrand Castel, Anti-Newtonian Scientist. Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, The Torch Press, 1941. Pp. vii+229. 


Rev. by George R. Havens in MLQ, u (1941), 639-640. 

Bond, Donald F., [Review of Kathryn G. Dapp, George Keate, Esq., Eighteenth- 
Century English Gentleman, Philadelphia, 1939.] MP, xxxvmt (1941), 468- 
469. 

On the correspondence of Keate with Voltaire. 
Tayler, Henrietta, Jacobite Epilogue. London, Nelson, 1941. Pp. 331. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 4, 1941, p. 498. 


Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand, ed. W. S. Lewis and 
W. H. Smith. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1940), 121. 

Rev. by Robert K. Root in MLN, tv1 (1941), 310-312. 


Green, F. C., “Louis Dutens,” CLS, (1941), 1-5. 


“Philosopher at Home and Abroad: Arthur Young, 1741-1820,” TLS, 
Sept. 13, 1941, p. 458. 


Healy, Dennis M., “Mary Shelley and Prosper Merimée,” MLR, xxxvi 
(1941), 394-396. 


Prints two unpublished letters in French by Mary Shelley, the second of which is 
possibly addressed to Merimée. 


Jones, Kathleen, La Revue Britannique. Paris, Droz, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 
(1940), 123. 
Rev. by Thomas R. Palfrey in RR, xxxu (1941), 315-316. 


Lomer, Gerhard Richard, “Sir Henry Ellis in France: a chapter in the history 
of the British Museum,” in William Warner Bishop, 1941, ed. H. M. Lyden- 
berg and A. Keogh (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 116- 
144. 


Rothenstein, John, The Life and Death of Conder. New York, Dutton, 1941. 
Pp. xx+ 300. 


Conder was an English artist who spent most of his life in France. 
Rev. by Oliver Larkin in SRL, Feb. 8, 1941, p. 12; by Frances Winwar in NYTBR, 
Jan. 19, 1941, Pp. 4. 
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Fisher, H. A. L., “Paris at High Noon,” Adlantic Monthly, c-xvu (1941), 
416-423. 


This excerpt from An Unfinished Autobiography (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940) describes the author’s impressions of France on his arriving there as a 
student in 1889. 


Citron, Pierre, “Katherine Mansfield et la France,” RLC, xx (1940), 173- 
193. 

Guirand, F., ““Maurois,” Larousse Mensuel, x1 (1940), 633-634. 

Carré, Jean-Marie, “Paul Hazard,” RLC, xx (1940), 5-12. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, Une Vie parmi dautres ... Paris, Conard, 1940. 
Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 183. 
Rev. by Marthe Strum in FR, xtv (1941), 242-243. 


Hastings, Walter Scott, Edwin Preston Dargan, 1879-1940, American Critic 
and Man of Letters. A Bibliography of his writings together with an apprecia- 
tion of his work. Princeton, Department of Modern Languages and Litera- 
tures, 1941. Pp. viii+35. 


3. FRENCH>ENGLISH INFLUENCES 
Mathews, Ernest G., “Gil Polo, Desportes, and Lyly’s ‘Cupid and my 
Campaspe’,”” MLN, v1 (1941), 606-607. 


Suggests that the original of Lyly’s poem may be a sonnet in Gaspar Gil Polo’s La 
Diana enamorada rather than Desportes’ Diane. 


Padelford, Frederick M., ““Aspects of Spenser’s Vocabulary,” PQ, xx (1941), 
279-283. 


An analysis of Spenser’s borrowing of words from Latin, French, and Italian. 
Walter, J. H., “ “The Faerie Queene’: Alterations and Structure,” MLR, 
XXxvI (1941), 37-58. 
Some of the revisions are accounted for through Spenser’s indebtedness to the Roman 
de la Rose. 
Hall, Marie-Louise Michaud, “Montaigne and his translators,” Swmzmaries 
of Doctoral Dissertations, University of Wisconsin, v (1940), 272-274. 
Kocher, Paul H., “Francois Hotman and Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris,” 
PMLA, v1 (1941), 349-368. 
Deals with Frangois Hotman’s A True and Plaine Report of the Furious Outrages of 
Fraunce, by “Ernest Varamund of Freseland,” 1573. 
Allen, Don Cameron, “Jacques’ ‘Seven Ages’ and Pedro Mexia,” MLN, tvi 
(1941), 601-603. 


Advances the theory that Shakespeare may have known Mexia through the French 
translation by Claude Gruget (Les Diverses Legons de Pierre Messis, 1552). 
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Taylor, George Coffin, ““T'wo Notes on Shakespeare,” PQ, xx (1941), 371- 
376. 


The second of these notes traces borrowings from Du Bartas in the old Taming of a 
Shrew, the predecessor of Shakespeare’s play. “It follows that Du Bartas was pretty 
well known in England as early as 1589.” 

Baldensperger, Fernand, “Le Si¢ge de Rouen et son importance pour I’in- 
formation de Shakespeare,” CLS, m (1941), 1-8. 

An article of wider import than its title suggests; in addition to the French characters 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost it considers possible French sources in the other plays and in the 
Sonnets. 

Shuster, George N., The English Ode from Milton to Keats. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Pp. vi+314. 


Chapter m (“The Ode prior to John Milton”’) considers the work of the Pléiade as an 
important source of the English ode. 


Rev. by Robert Shafer in MLN, tvm (1942), 158-159; by Dane Farnsworth Smith in 
New Mexico Quarterly Review, xt (1941), 111-114. 
Bradbrook, M. C., “Marvell and the Poetry of Solitude,” RES, xvu (1941), 
37-46. 
Echoes of Racan, Théophile, and Saint-Amant in English poetry of the seventeenth 


century. 


Summers, Montague, “Aphra Behn and Montfleury,” MLN, tvi (1941), 
562. 


Jones, Richard F. [Review of Homer E. Woodbridge, Sir William Temple: 
the Man and his Work, New York, Modern Language Association, 1940], 
JEGP, xu (1941), 416-418. 


Cadbury, Henry J., “Fénelon and the Quakers,” NQ, ctxxx (1941), 122. 


Hatton, Ragnhild, “The ‘London Gazette’ in 1718: supply of news from 
abroad,” Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Research, xv (1941), 108-111. 


Moore, John Robert, ““A New Source for Gulliver's Travels,” SP, xxxvu 
(1941), 66-80. 


Simon Tyssot de Patot’s Voyages et avantures de Jacques Massé (Bordeaux, 1710). 


Pritchett, V. S. [Lesage’s Gil Blas and its influence on the English novel], 
New Statesman and Nation, May 3, 1941, p. 462. 


Wallas, May, “Sur la fortune de |’abbé de Saint-Pierre en Angleterre au 
xviut siecle,” RLC, xx (1940), 209-216. 


Kinne, Willard A., Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in England, 
1749-1800. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1940), 127; Xxx (1941), 184. 
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Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in MLN, tv1 (1941), 305-306; by F. E. Budd in MLR, 
Xxxvi (1941), 265-266. 


Oake, Roger B., “Montesquieu and Hume,” MLQ, (1941), 25-41, 225- 
248. 


Fletcher, F. T. H., Montesquieu and English Politics, 1750-1800. London, 
Arnold, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 127. 


Rev. by D. C. Cabeen in MP, xxx1x (1941), 104-105; by Muriel Dodds in RR, 
xxxu (1941), 214-217; by W. T. Laprade in AHR, xvi (1941), 396-398. 


Crane, R.S., “Montesquieu and British Thought,” Journal of Political Economy, 
XLIx (1941), 592-600. 


A review article, based on Fletcher’s book. 


Hartley, Lodwick, “Cowper and Mme Guyon: additional notes,” PMLA, 
Lvi (1941), 585-587. 


Notes by Horace Walpole on several characters of Shakespeare. Ed. by W.S. Lewis. 
(Miscellaneous Antiquities, No. 16.) Windham, Conn., Hawthorne House 
Press, 1940. Pp. viii+21. 


Wsalpole’s reaction to French criticism of Shakespeare. 
Rev. by E. L. Tinker in NYTBR, March 2, 1941, p. 32. 


Summers, Montague, The Gothic Quest. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 443. 


Originally published in London at the Fortune Press in 1938. The first part of the 
chapter on “Influences from Abroad” is a useful survey (necessarily very selective) 
from 1650 up to the early years of the nineteenth century. Students should be cautious, 
however, about accepting the publication dates given. Among the translations listed by 
Mr. Summers as appearing before 1700 there are errors or omissions for La Calprenéde, 
Mlle de Scudéry, Sorel, Furetitre, La Fayette, Bremond, and Mlle de Brillac.—J. E. T. 


Summers, Montague, A Gothic Bibliography. London: The Fortune Press; 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xx+621. 
A selected bibliography of Gothic fiction from 1728 to 1916, including translations 
from the French. 


Rev. in TLS, March 8, 1941, p. 120 (comment by Montague Summers, ibid., 
April 5 and May 24, pp. 165, 251; by Alec Craig, April 19, p. 191). 


Sewall, Richard B., ““William Kenrick as Translator and Critic of Rousseau,” 
PQ, xx (1941), 58-68. 


A well-written article. The first part shows how Kenrick not only translated Rous- 
seau but, as anonymous reviewer for the Monthly Review, was able to praise his own 
translations and disparage those of his rivals. The second part describes in some detail 


Kenrick’s réle as defender of Rousseau against the many hostile English attacks from 
1761 on.—D. F. B. 


Dechamps, Jules, “La Révolution francaise et les lettres anglaises,” CLS, 
(1941), 6-10. 
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Hudson, Arthur Palmer, and Virginia Mary, “ “The Coast of France how 
near!’: French Invasion and English Literature, 1793-1805,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, xu (1941), 269-291. 

A description of the shifting attitudes toward the French, as mirrored in the writings 
of Burns, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. 


Luhn, Klaus, Angelsichsische Berichterstattung. Die Berichterstattung iiber die 
Ereignisse der Franzisischen Revolution bei Burke, Paine, Mackintosh und 
Young. (Schriften zur deutsch-englischen Auseinandersetzung, 3.) Frank- 
furt a.M., Moritz Diesterweg, 1941. Pp. xi+134. 


Burke’s Reflections, Paine’s Rights of Man, James Mackintosh’s Vindiciae Gallicae, and 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France studied as examples of English “ Uberlegenheits- 
komplex.”’ Propaganda scholarship designed to widen the present rift between France 
and England. 

Rev. by H. Marcus in Die Neueren Sprachen, xix (1941), 127-128. 


Dechamps, J., “Charles Fox et Racine,” MLR, xxxvi (1941), 467-472. 
Mayo, Robert D., “Ann Radcliffe and Ducray-Duminil,”’ MLR, xxxvi 
(1941), 501-505. 
Alexis, ou la Maisonnette dans les bois (1789) by Frangois-Guillaume Ducray-Duminil, 
as a possible source for some of the scenes in the Romance of the Forest (1791). 
Elwin, Malcolm, Savage Landor. New York, Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xxi+498. 
Pays some attention to Landor and the French Revolution. 
Rev. by Herbert Gorman in NYTBR, Oct. 19, 1941, p. 9. 
Cameron, Kenneth N., “A Major Source of The Revolt of Islam,’ PMLA, 
LVI (1941), 175-206. 
Develops the suggestion of Kellner (in Englische Studien, 1896) that Volney’s Ruins 
(1791) served as a source for Shelley’s poem. 
Taylor, Alan Carey, Carlyle et la pensée latine. Paris, Boivin, 1937. Cf. RR, 
XXxIX (1938), 355. 
Rev. by J. J. H. in Studies, xxx (1941), 471-474. 
Shine, Hill, Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians: the concept of historical periodicity. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+ 191. 


Scarfe, Francis Harold, “The French Background in English Poetry, 1850- 
1900,” Abstracts of Dissertations approved for ... degrees in the University 
of Cambridge during the academic year 1939-1940 (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1941), pp. 55-56. 


Baum, Paull F., “Rossetti’s The Leaf,” MLQ, u (1941), 187-189. 
A translation of “La Feuille” by A.-V. Arnault (1815). 


Pacey, W. C. D., “Balzac and Thackeray,” MLR, xxxvi (1941), 213-224. 
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Faverty, Frederic E., ““The Source of the Jules-Phene Episode in Pippa Passes,” 
SP, xxxvi (1941), 97-105. 


Traces the episode back to Bulwer’s play, The Lady of Lyons (1838), which was, in 
turn, based on The History of Perourou, or the Bellows-Mender, “translated from the 
French” by Helen Maria Williams (Dublin, 1801). It would be interesting to discover 
the French original. This latter—or Bulwer’s play—Mr. Faverty suggests may have 
been used by Victor Hugo in Ruy Bias. 


Pritchett, V. S. [Zola and the English Novel], New Statesman and Nation, 
Feb. 22, 1941, pp. 188-189. 

Pauly, Marie-Héléne, ““W. B. Yeats et les symbolistes frangais,”” RLC, xx 
(1940), 13-33. 

Engel, Claire-Eliane, “Le Colonel Lawrence et la culture frangaise,”” RLC, 
xx (1940), 51-65. 

Lowndes, Marie Adelaide Belloc, J, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia. London, 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 400. 


A biography of the Belloc family. 
Rev. by G. Morris in Fortnightly, cv (1941), 586, 588; in TLS, Oct. 11, 1941, p. 509. 


Magny, Claude-E., “D. H. Lawrence, ou le mal du XX¢° siécle,” Esprit, c1 
(1941), 556-569. 

Evans, Oliver W., “Proust and Christopher Isherwood,” FR, xv (1941), 
83-84. 


A passage in Du cété de chez Swann closely paralleled in The Last of Mr. Norris. 


4. ENGLISH >FRENCH INFLUENCES 
French, J. Milton, ““The Burning of Milton’s Defensio in France,” MLN, ivi 
(1941), 275-277. 


Prints the official decrees of condemnation, issued at Toulouse and Paris in 1651. 


Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, and Russell Pope, “Quakerism and French Quiet- 
ism,” Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, xx1x (1940), 93-96. 


Randolph, Mary Claire, “Pierre Bayle’s Case against Satire and Satirists,” 
NQ, cLxxxt (1941), 310-311. 


Courtines, L. P., Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. New York, 
Columbia University Press,. 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 168. 
Rev. by George Sarton in Isis, xxx1 (1940), 442-444. 
Clubb, Merrel D., ““The Criticism of Gulliver’s ‘Voyage to the Houyhnhnms,” 


1726-1914,” in Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, ed. by Hardin 
Craig (Stanford University, California, 1941), pp. 203-232. 
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Shackelton, Robert, “Shakespeare in French Translation,” Modern Languages, 
Xx (1941), 15-20. 


A brief survey of eighteenth-century translations. 


Wade, Ira O., Voltaire and Madame du Chételet: An essay on the intellectual 
activity at Cirey. Princeton, University Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+241. 


This important book throws new light on the question of the English influence upon 
Voltaire. Its main purpose is to show that the Cirey period (1733-49) was not a friv- 
olous interlude in Voltaire’s intellectual development but that it “grows logically out of 
Voltaire’s youth and English sojourn and leads just as logically to the Berlin and Ferney 
years” (p. 192). The greater part of the book is devoted to the. Examen de la Genése; 
Professor Wade offers convincing evidence that Mme du Chatelet was the author and 
that the chief English source was Thomas Woolston’s Six Discourses on the Miracles of 
our Saviour, 1727-29 (Appendix u prints in parallel columns passages from Woolston 
and the Examen). Another English author treated here is Mandeville, and Appendix m 
prints Mme du Chatelet’s Préface to her translation of the Fable of the Bees (1735). Pro- 
fessor Wade shows (pp. 24-33) that Mme du ChAtelet and presumably Voltaire were 
acquainted with Mandeville before the composition of Le Mondain. (Morize, L’ Apologie 
du luxe . . . (Paris, 1909], had noted the similarity of ideas in the Fable of the Bees and 
Le Mondain but was unwilling to treat Mandeville as a source since there was no posi- 
tive evidence of Voltaire’s familiarity with the English moralist.) “It would now appear 
from the date upon Mme du Chatelet’s manuscript that Mandeville was Voltaire’s 
major source for the Mondain”’ (p. 25). Finally, students of Pope will be interested in 
the letter (p. 15) from Mme du Chatelet to Du Resnel (12 mai 1737) regarding the 
latter’s translation of the Essay on Man.—D. F. B. 

Rev. by Albert Schinz in FR, xv (1941), 70-71. 


Havens, George R., “The Conclusion of Voltaire’s Poéme sur le désastre de 
Lisbonne,” MLN, v1 (1941), 424-426. 


Gray, W. Forbes, “The Douglas Cause: an unpublished correspondence,” 
Quarterly Review, ccLxxvi (1941), 69-79. 
Deals with Voltaire’s interest (c. 1773) in the case of a disputed Scottish title. 


Adams, Percy G., “How Much of Shakespere did Voltaire know?” Shake- 
speare Association Bulletin, xvi (1941), 126. 


A list of the most important references in the Moland edition. 


Barker, Joseph E., Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in the “En- 
cyclopédie.” New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 143. 


Oake, Roger B., “Diderot and Donne’s BIAQANATOZ,” MLN, tvi (1941), 
114-115. 


Points out a reference in the article “Suicide” of the Encyclopédie. 


Sells, A. Lytton, “Oliver Goldsmith’s Influence on the French Stage,”’ Dur- 
ham University Journal, xxxm (1941), 86-101. 


Pendell, W. D., “The London Merchant and Le Mierre’s Barnevelt,’ MLN, 
LVI (1941), 432-433. 
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Calls attention to an error in F. C. Green’s Minuet: the only resemblance of Le 
Mierre’s play to Lillo’s is the accidental one of title. 


Oake, Roger B., “Did Maupertuis read Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature?” 
RLC, xx (1940), 81-87. 

Concludes that it is “extremely improbable that Maupertuis ever read the Treatise, 
much less read it as early as 1746...” 

Saer, H., “A Note on Dr. Johnson and Sébastien Mercier,” MLR, xxxvi 
(1941), 109-112. 

Cites echoes of Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare in Mercier’s Du Théétre, ou Nouvel 
Essai sur Tart dramatique (Amsterdam, 1773) and De Ja littérature et des littérateurs 
(Yverdon, 1778). 

Weise, Otto, Franzosen gegen England. Franzisische Ausserungen. (Schriften 
des deutschen Institutes fur aussenpolitische Forschung, 83.) Berlin, Junker 
and Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 97. 

A collection of anti-English utterances. Rev. by G. Rohlfs in Archiv, cLxxtx (1941), 
71-72. 
Summers, Montague, ““A Note on Otway,” TLS, June 7, 1941, p. 275. 


References to Venice Preserved in Balzac. 


Munro, Douglas, “Dumas’s ‘Kean,’ ”” TLS, April 12, 1941, p. 179. 


Phillips, William John, France on Byron. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 81. 


Bird, C. Wesley, Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton: a Contribution to the Study of its 
Genesis and Sources. Los Angeles, Lymanhouse, 1941. Pp. 156. 


Includes an unpublished photograph of Vigny, an unpublished letter, and a suppressed 
page of the MS. of Chatterton. 
Bonnefoy, G., “Une Source anglaise du Stello d’ Alfred de Vigny,” RLC, xx 
(1940), 92-99. 
On Chatterton’s “Rowley” poems. 
Dringenberg, W., “Das Englandbild Victor Hugos,” Geist der Zeit, xv 
(1940), 672-686. 
Baym, Max I., “Baudelaire and Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 
xv (1940), 131-148, 195-205. 
Shudofsky, M. Maurice, “Sarah Bernhardt on Hamlet,” College English, m 
(1941), 293-295. 
Prints a letter from Sarah Bernhardt to the London Daily Telegraph, June 16, 1899. 
White, William, “Concerning A. E. Housman,” ANQ, 1 (1941), 131-132. 


Prints a letter from H. Granville-Barker to Housman asking permission for Emile 
Legouis to translate some of Housman’s lyrics into French—a permission evidently 
never granted. 
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2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 
Caldwell, Norman W., “The Southern Frontier during King George’s War,” 
JSH, vu (1941), 37-54- 


Deals with Anglo-French rivalry in the 1740’s. “The return of peace found the 
French more strongly intrenched in the South than ever before, their prestige among the 
southern tribes being greatly increased by their victory over Red Shoe and his follow- 
ers” (p. 54). 


Carriére, J. M., “L’CEuvre de la France dans la vallée du Mississippi,” 
Canada Frangais, xxvm (1941), 457-476. 


A historical review of French colonization and cultural influence from the time ot 
Joliet and Marquette on. 


Christelow, Allan, “Proposals for a French Company for Spanish Louisiana, 
1763-1764,” MVHR, xxvu (1941), 603-611. 


Claudel, Calvin A., ““Tombs of Historical Interest in the Saint Bernard Ceme- 
tery,” LHQ, xxiv (1941), 354-359. 


Describes a French settlement near Toca, La. 
“French Canadians and French Louisianians,” Books Abroad, xv (1941), 61. 


Garraghan, Gilbert J., “Fort Orleans of the Missoury,” Missouri Historical 
Review, xxxv (1941), 373-384. 


Goodrich, Calvin, The First Michigan Frontier. Ann Arbor, University ot 
Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. ix+344. 


“Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Louisiana,’ LHQ, xxiv 
(1941), 305-353. 


Guyton, Pearl Vivian, The Story of Rosalie. Jackson, Miss., Hederman Broth- 
ers, 1941. Pp. 50. 


A history of Natchez, founded in 1716 by Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bien- 
ville, and later called Fort Rosalie. 


Hansen, Marcus Lee, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 189-190. 


Rev. by R. A. Billington in NEQ, x1v (1941), 181-185; by G. S. G. in Queen's 
Quarterly, xiv (1941), 425-426; by Robert H. Weidman in Books Abroad, xv (1941), 
344-345- 


Hubert-Robert, Régine, L’ Histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane frangaise: 
Chronique des xvu* et xvu® siécles et de la cession aux Etats-Unis. New York, 
Editions de la Maison francaise, 1941. Pp. 374. 


A readable popular history based on contemporary documents. The bibliography 
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(pp. 365-369) lists these sources in chronological order. 
Rev. in Le Travailleur, Dec. 18, 1941, p. 12. 


Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755, ed. by Theodore C. 
Pease and Ernestine Jenison. Springfield, Ill., Illinois State Historical 
Library, 1940. Cf. RR, xxxm (1941), 190. 

Rev. by Clarence E. Carter in AHR, xiv1 (1941), 927-928. 


L., H., “The Holker and the d’Hauterive Papers in the Mason-Franklin 
Collection,” Yale University Library Gazette, xvi (1941), 20-22. 
John Holker was Consul of France in Philadelphia and Agent-General of the French 


Navy during the Revolution; Aléxandre Maurice Blanc de Lanautte d’Hauterive was 
French Consul in New York 1792-1794. 


Lanctot, Gustave, Les Canadiens Frangais et leur voisins du sud. New Haven, 
Yale University Press; Montréal, Bernard Valiquette, 1941. Pp. ix+322 


Rev. by Marine Leland in Le Travailleur, Aug. 28, 1941, p. 1; by M. T. in Queen’s 
Quarterly, xiv (1941), 319-320. 


Lauvritre, Emile, Histoire de la Louisiane frangaise, 1673-1939. University, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 190. 


Rev. by S. C. Arthur in JSH, vm (1941), 122-125; by André Lafargue in LHQ, xxiv 
(1941), 207-210; by E. Wilson Lyon in MVHR, xxv (1941), 252-253. 


McAvoy, Thomas T., The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxxm (1941), 190. 


Rev. by Cecil K. Byrd in MVHR, xxv (1941), 98-99; by Richard J. Purcell in 
AHR, xuvi (1941), 998. 


McDermott, John F., A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-1850. 
(Washington University Studies, N.S., Language and Literature, No. 12.) 
St. Louis, Washington University, 1941. Pp. ix+161. 

This dictionary of American-French will be a very useful tool for students of early 
American history. It lists not only French adaptations of Indian words but also French 
words and idioms which have different meanings from those given in Littré. References 
and quotations are given—in many cases at considerable length—so that the Glossary is 
not a mere list of definitions but an encyclopedia of French and Indian life in the Mis- 
sissippi valley (cf., e.g., bal des rois, cache des vieilles, Créole, frapper au poteau, guignolée, 
pleurer, réveillon, etc.).—D. F. B. 


McLemore, Richard A., Franco-American Diplomatic Relations, 1816-1836. 
University, Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. ix+227. 
Rev. by John J. Meng in PMHB, vxvi (1942), 111-112. 


Nute, Grace Lee, The Voyageur’s Highway: Minnesota's Border Lake Land. 
St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1941. Pp. xili+113. 


Rev. by Lawrence J. Burpee in Minnesota History, xxu (1941), 177-181; by Louise 
P. Kellogg in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxv (1941), 112-114. 
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Peterson, Charles E., “Early Ste. Genevieve [Missouri] and its Architecture,” 
Missouri Historical Review, xxxv (1941), 207-232. 


Pouliot, Léon, “Les Origines centenaires de la paroisse franco-américaine 
[Burlington, Vt.] (1841),” Le Travailleur, March 27, 1941, pp. 1, 4. 


Les Quarante Ans de la Société Historique Franco-Américaine, 1899-1939. Boston, 
[La Société, 1940]. Pp. 878. 

This handsomely printed volume gives a history of the Société and includes either full 
texts or summaries of the papers read at meetings. These include: Edmond Mallet, 
‘‘Washington et Coulon de Villiers” (pp. 65-99); Louis-Joseph Jobin, “La Fayette a 
Boston en 1824 et 1825” (pp. 119-128); A. Bélisle, “La Presse francaise aux Etats- 
Unis” (pp. 195-204); André Morize, “Boston et les Bostoniens vus par les écrivains et 
les voyageurs francais” (pp. 288-305); and G. Chinard, “‘La Fayette et Jefferson d’aprés 
leur correspondance inédite” (pp. 390-405) and “Les Voyageurs francais en Amérique 
au xIx® siécle” (pp. 506-513). 

Rev. by Andrélys in Le Travailleur, Feb. 6, 1941, p. 1; by Edward B. Ham in NEQ, 
xiv (1941), 750-752; by H. L. K. in Books Abroad, xv (1941), 438. 


Quynn, Dorothy M., “Recruiting in Old Orleans for New Orleans,” AHR, 
XLVI (1941), 832-836. 


Attempts at forced emigration in 1720. 


Savelle, Max, The Diplomatic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749-1763. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+172. 


Rev. by D. C. H. in Dalhousie Review, xx (1941), 513-514; by R.W. Leopold in 
NEQ, xiv (1941), 410-412. 


Sullivan, Sister Mary Christina, “Some Non-permanent Foundations of re- 
ligious orders and congregations of women in the United States (1793- 
1850),” in Historical Records and Studies [of the U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society], xxx1 (1940), pp. 7-118. 


Verrette, Adrien, “ ‘La Mutualité’ chez les Franco-Américains,”’ Canada 
Frangais, xxvu (194.1), 477-496. 


On the importance of the mutual benefit societies in the survival of French culture 
among the Franco-Americans of New England. 


War on the Detroit: the Chronicles of Thomas Verchéres de Boucherville and the 
Capitulation by an Ohio Volunteer. Ed. by Milo M. Quaife. (Lakeside Classics, 
38.) Chicago, Lakeside Press, 1940. Pp. xxvi+347. 


The first of these two narratives is by a merchant at Amherstburg. 


Wroth, Lawrence C., “Source Materials of Florida History in the John Carter 
Brown Library of Brown University,” Florida Historical Quarterly, xx 
(1941), 3-46. 
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2. INTERMEDIARIES 


Prator, Clifford H., “La Salle’s Trip across Southern Michigan in 1680,” 
Michigan History Magazine, xxv (1941), 188-198. 


Draper, Daniel C., “La Salle and the Ohio River,” West Virginia History, u 
(1941), 102-112. 


Murphy, Edmund Robert, Henry de Tonty: Fur Trader of the Mississippi. 
(Publications of the Institut Francais de Washington.) Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xix+129. 

Tonty, of Italian origin, but probably French by birth, was “the most important 
French fur trader in the Illinois country” (p. vii). The present study is not a full-length 
biography but limits itself to Tonty’s career in the Mississippi Valley from 1683 to 
1702. It brings to light new material and shows convincingly that Tonty deserves a 
place in history independent of La Salle. The book contains a good bibliography, an 
appendix of documents (mainly in translation), and an index. 

Rev. by L. J. Burpee in Canadian Historical Review, xxu (1941), 321-323; by N. W. 
Caldwell in JSH, vu (1941), 551-552; by Jean Delanglez in Catholic Historical Review, 
xxvil (1941), 361-362; by Louise P. Kellogg in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxv 
(1941), 237-238; by Milo M. Quaife in Books, Nov. 16, 1941, p. 29. 


McCann, Elizabeth, “Pénicaut and his Chronicle of Early Louisiana,” Mid- 
America, xx (1941), 288-304. 


Delanglez, Jean, “Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana: a critical essay,” Mid- 
America, xx (194.1), 3-44, 99-137. 


Also published in book-form: Chicago, Institute of Jesuit History, 1941. Shows the 
indebtedness of Hennepin to the abbé Bernou’s Relation des descouvertes. 


Hafen, Leroy R., and Carl C. Rister, Western America: the Exploration, Settle- 
ment, and Development of the Region beyond the Mississippi. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1941. Pp. xxiv-+698. 

Rev. by John D. Hicks in Pacific Historical Review, x (1941), 354-355; by W. E. 
Ireland in Canadian Historical Review, xxu (1941), 336-337; by M. E. Jarchow in 


Minnesota History, xxu (1941), 181-183; by W. E. Shiels in Mid-America, xxi (1941), 
160-161; by J. L. Waller in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xiv (1941), 117-119. 


Folmer, Henri, “Contraband Trade between Louisiana and New Mexico in the 
Eighteenth Century,” New Mexico Historical Review, xvi (1941), 249-274. 


Durkin, Joseph T., “Catholic Training for Maryland Catholics, 1773-1786,” 
in Historical Records and Studies [of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society]. 
xxx (1941), pp. 70-82. 


B., J. C., Travels in New France. Ed. by Sylvester K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, 
and Emma Edith Woods. Harrisburg, Pa., Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, 1941. Pp. xiv+167. 
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Travel notes of a French soldier in the French and Indian Wars, written c. 1785, and 
first published by the Abbé Casgrain (Quebec, 1887) under the title, Voyage au Canada, 
dans le nord de l Amérique septentrionale, fait depuis P'an 1751 @ 1761. 

Dupre, Huntley, “The French in Early Kentucky,” Filson Club History Quar- 
terly, xv (1941), 78-104. 


An interesting series of biographical sketches. 


Varcen, Charles, “A Young American’s Adventures in England and France 
during the Revolutionary War,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Lxv (1940), 234-267. 


The subject of this sketch is Winslow Warren, son of James and Mercy Warren. 


Bonsol, Stephen, “D’Aucteville’s Description of Williamsburg, and of the 
American Troops near Williamsburg, in 1781,” William and Mary College 
Quarterly, 2nd ser., xx (1940), 502-503. 


General Washington’s Correspondence concerning the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Edited by Edgar E. Hume. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 
xliv+472. 

Includes the correspondence of Washington (1783-98) with leaders in America and 
France. 

Rev. by Francis B. Culver in Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvi (1941), 447-448; 
by H. E. Gillingham in PMHB, -xv (1941), 490-491; by C. H. Metzger in Catholic 
Historical Review, xxvu (1941), 388-389; by Dexter Perkins in Books, Aug. 10, 1941, 
Pp. 7- 


Allen, Edward Weber, “Jean Francois Galaup de Lapérouse: a check list,’’ 
California Historical Society Quarterly, xx (194.1), 47-64. 
A bibliography, arranged in four parts: i. Accounts of Lapérouse’ last voyage, 1785- 


1788. ii. Apocryphal accounts. iii. Search for Lapérouse and contemporary voyages. 
iv. Miscellaneous. 


Morse, Horace H., “The Relation of the British Government to the imprison- 
ment of Lafayette,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxv 
(1940), 441-457. 


Maintains that the British had no part in the imprisonment of Lafayette (by the Aus- 
trians) from 1792 to 1797. 


Mayo, Bernard, “‘Joshua Barney and the French Revolution,” Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, xxxvi (1941), 357-362. 


Cohen, I. Bernard, “‘Anquetil-Duperron, Benjamin Franklin, and Ezra Stiles,” 
Isis, xxx (1941), 17-23. 


Adams, Randolph G., “A Passy Passport,’ Journal of the Rutgers University 
Library, v (1941), 5-8. 
Describes a passport printed by Franklin at his press at Passy and lists other imprints 


which have been discovered since the appearance of the bibliography by L. S. Living- 
ston, Franklin and his Press at Passy (New York, Grolier Club, 1914). 
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Childs, Frances S., French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 192-193. 


Rev. by Eugene N. Curtis in JMH, xm (1941), 101; by Josephine Fisher in PMHB, 
Lxv (1941), 249-250; by Louis Gottschalk in AHR, xiv1 (1941), 862-863; by Elsie 
Murray in Pennsylvania History, vim (1941), 254-255. 


Clarke, T. Wood, Emigrés in the Wilderness. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. xvi+247. 


A popular account of the French émigrés “who came [to New York state and Penn- 
sylvania] by the thousands, at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who lived among us, looked down on us, and left us, leaving scarcely a trace 
of influence upon us” (p. x). There is added a section devoted to the history of the 
“Green Bay [Wisconsin] Dauphin.” Although the material here has already been 
known to specialists, the study is based upon wide reading and a first-hand knowledge 
of the places described. The material is presented in interesting fashion, and the illus- 
trations are particularly well chosen. The book should appeal to teachers of French since 
it presents attractively certain aspects of the French element in American history.— 
5... Ee 

Rev. by T. C. Chubb in NYTBR, Sept. 28, 1941, p. 3; by Elsie Murray in PMHB, 
Lxvi (1942), 131-132; by Carl Wittke in Southwestern Historical Quarterly. xiv (1942), 
312-313. 


Lord, Robert H., “Jean Lefebvre de Cheverus, first Catholic Bishop of Bos- 
ton,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xv (1940), 64-79. 


Seeber, Edward D., “An Early French Account of Rappite Settlements,” 
Indiana Magazine of History, xxxvu (1941), 274-275. 
Translates from Edouard de Montulé’s Voyage en Amérique (Paris, 1821) the letter 
describing the southern Indiana settlement by George Rapp. 
Hoyt, William D., Jr., “Eliza Godefroy: Destiny’s Football,” Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, xxxvi (1941), 10-21. 
Prints three letters written from France in 1830-31, describing the Revolution of 


July. 


Tixier’s Travels on the Osage Prairies. Ed. by John F. McDermott. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxxm (1941), 194. 

Rev. by Percy W. Christian in Pacific Northwest Quarterly, xxxu (1941), 222-223; 
by Annie H. Abel Henderson in AHR, xvi (1941), 937-938; by E. L. Tinker in 
NYTBR, Feb. 9, 1941, p. 29. 

Denton, Bernice Barnett, “Count Alphonso de Saligny and the Franco- 
Texienne Bill,’ Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xiv (1941), 136-146. 

Concerns Saligny’s mission to Texas in 1840 and the bill for encouraging French im- 
migration. 

Schaffer, Aaron, “Auguste de Chatillon and the United States,” FR, xiv 
(1941), 202-206. 


On the French artist’s sojourn in America, 1844-50. 
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“Going to Europe in 1845,” University of Pennsylvania Library Chronicle, 1x 
(1941), 21-34. 
Based on a manuscript diary of Dr. J. H. Causten, Jr. Later installments (pp. 42-51, 
etc.) describe the doctor’s French visit. 


Barnes, Sherman B., “An Icarian in Nauvoo,” Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, xxxiv (1941), 233-244. 


Further light on the communist experiment at Nauvoo, Illinois, based on letters 
(1849-51) by Pierre Roux, a Frenchman who participated in the movement. 
McDermott, John F., “Two Fourgeaud Letters,” California Historical Society 
Quarterly, xx (1941), 117-125. 
Reprints two letters by Dr. Victor J. Fourgeaud (1849) describing conditions in 
California. The letters originally appeared in the St. Louis Missouri Republican. 
Leaman, Bertha Ruth, “A Frenchman visits Philadelphia in 1851,” Pennsyl- 
vania History, vi (1941), 261-277. 


Jean-Jacques Ampére. 


Rabinovitz, Albert L., “Letter from Emile Montégut to W. H. Hurlbert of 
Putnam’s Magazine (1856) ,” FR, x1v (1941), 339-340. 


Wright, Gordon, “Economic Conditions in the Confederacy as seen by the 
French Consuls,” JSH, vu (1941), 195-214. 


Jules-Bois, H. A., “Le Plus Parisien des New-Yorkais,” Le Travailleur, June 
19, 1941, p. 2. 


Describes the career of the American philanthropist, James Hazen Hyde, in Paris 
in the 1920's. 


3. FRENCH>AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


Wheeler, Joseph T., “Reading Interests of the Professional Classes in Colonial 
Maryland, 1700-1776,” Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvi (1941), 184- 
201, 281-301. 


Liljegren, Ernest J., “Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,” Missouri 
Historical Review, xxxv (1941), 345-372. 


Chiefiy a study of the French education that survived. 


Spurlin, Paul M., Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. University, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 195. 


Rev. by St. Julien R. Childs in Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvi (1941), 227-228; 
by Kenneth C. Cole in MLQ m (1941), 520-521; by Everett E. Edwards in MVHR, 
xxvii (1941), 297; by Albert Guérard in Books Abroad, xv (1941), 348; by Howard 
M. Jones in RR, xxx (1941), 312-313; by Paul A. Palmer in NEQ, xtv (1941), 396- 
399; by R. R. Palmer in JMH, xm (1941), 404-405; by Francis Steegmuller in SRL, 
Jan. 11, 1941, p. 4; by James L. Whitehead in PMHB, txv (1941), 380. 
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Seeber, Edward D., “The French Theatre in Charleston in the Eighteenth 
Century,” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, xim (1941), 
I-7. 

Gives a valuable list of French plays performed in Charleston, supplementing and 


correcting the account in E. Willis, The Charleston Stage in the xvi Century (Columbia, 
S. C., 1924). 


Bowe, Forrest L. [Bibliographical notes on early American Translations from 
the French], Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxxv (1941), 
70, 72, 159-161, 205-206. 


Barr, Mary-Margaret H., Voltaire in America, 1744-1800. (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, xxx1x.) Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 150. 


A study of Voltaire’s reputation in this country from 1744—the date of the first 
mention of his name in an American library catalogue—to the turn of the century. The 
material is derived largely from an examination of library and booksellers’ catalogues and 
from eighteenth-century newspapers and magazines, though there is a brief chapter on 
“‘Voltaire’s plays on the American stage,” and another describing ““Typical American 
reactions.”” Although the book suffers from an arbitrary limitation of material to the 
Atlantic seaboard region it contains a great deal of information of interest to students 
of Voltaire and of American literature.—D.F.B. 

Noticed in AL, xm (1941),287. 


Wish, Harvey, “The French of Old Missouri (1804-1821): a Study in As- 
similation,” Mid-America, xxm (1941), 167-189. 


Carriére, J.-M., “The Phonology of Missouri French: a Historical Study,” 
FR, xiv (1941), 410-415, 510-515. 


Barbeau, Marius, “Backgrounds in North American Folk Arts,” Queen’s 
Quarterly, xLvm (1941), 284-294. 

French, Sidney J., Torch and Crucible: the Life and Death of Antoine Lavoisier. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 294. 


Some attention to Lavoisier’s influence upon early American chemistry. 


Lafargue, André, “Sa Majesté la Presse franco-américaine de la Nouvelle 
Angleterre,” Le Travailleur, Feb. 20, 1941, p. 6. 


Carriére, J.-M. [Review of Iréne T. Whitfield, Louisiana French Folk Songs, 
University, Louisiana State University Press, 1939], RR, xxxu (1941), 
449-453. 


Lafargue, André, “Louisiana Linguistic and Folklore Backgrounds,” LHQ, 
XxIV (1941), 744-755. 


Rabinovitz, Albert L., “Criticism of French Novels in Boston Magazines, 
1830-1860,” NEQ, xiv (1941), 488-504. 
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“The criticism of French novels in Boston magazines . . . was liberal—much more 
so indeed than that of other sections of the country.” 


Cameron, Kenneth W., Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading. Raleigh, N. C., The 
Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 144. 
The considerable number of French books listed shows Emerson’s wide interests in 
French literature. 


Young, Charles L., Emerson’s Montaigne. (A Wellesley College Publication.) 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xii+236. 


Rev. by Stephen E. Whicher in NEQ, xiv (1941), 769-771. 


Wright, Doris Marion, “The Making of Cosmopolitan California: an analysis 
of immigration, 1848-1870,” California Historical Society Quarterly, xx 
(1941), 65-79. 


Pacey, W. C. D., “Henry James and his French Contemporaries,” AL, xm 
(1941), 240-256. 

The article pays some attention to James’s rdle in making French literature known in 
America but stresses the influence of French writers on James’s own work. “It was their 
rendering of sense-impressions and their technical dexterity which attracted him, their 
lack of moral and intellectual insight (as he saw it) which repelled him” (p. 241). 

Keller, William F., “The French Craze of ’93 and the American Press,” 
Americana, Xxxv (1941), 473-496. 


ce 


Rodecape, Lois Foster, “‘ ‘Quand méme’: a few California footnotes to the 
biography of Sarah Bernhardt,” California Historical Society Quarterly, xx 
(1941), 126-146. 

Cargill, Oscar, Intellectual America: Ideas on the March. New York, Macmillan, 
1941. Pp. xxi+777. 

Discusses the European origins of naturalism and other literary tendencies in twen- 
tieth-century America. 

Rev. by H. S. Commager in Books, Nov. 30, 1941, p. 24 (comment by Oscar Cargill, 
ibid., Dec. 28, p. 12). 

Lambert, A., “Causerie sur les auteurs franco-américains,” Le Travailleur, 
July 10, 1941, p. 1. 

Braddy, Haldeen, ‘Ambrose Bierce and Guy de Maupassant,” ANQ, 1 (1941), 
67-68. 


Echoes of Maupassant in the stories of Bierce. 


Fay, Eliot G., “Borrowings from Anatole France by Willa Cather and Robert 
Nathan,” MLN, ivi (1941), 377. 


Grégoire, Henri, “Triumph of the French Language in the Americas,” Bel- 
gium, Dec. 2, 1941, pp. 19-21. 


On the establishment of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York City. 
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Johnson, Margaret L., “Contemporary Translations from the French,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, m (1941), 55-59. 


4. AMERICAN >FRENCH INFLUENCES 


Wittke, Carl, ““The America Theme in Continental European Literatures,” 
MVHR, xxvin (1941), 3-26. 


McKee, Kenneth N., “The Popularity of the ‘American’ on the French Stage 
during the Revolution,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
LXXxill (1940), 479-491. 


George Washington as the French Knew Him. Ed. by Gilbert Chinard. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxxu (1941), 198. 


Rev. by Frances S. Childs in FR, xv (1941), 71-72; by Mercer Cook in RR, xxx 
(1941), 430-431; by L. E. de F[orest] in New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
Lxxu (1941), 255-256; by Esther M. Dole in Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvi 
(1941), 83; by J. M. Jennings, Jr. in William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd ser., 
xx1 (1941), 277-278; by Louis M. Sears in MVHR, xxvui (1941), 261-262; by E. L. 
Tinker in NYTBR, March 23, 1941, p.33; in Le Travailleur, Feb. 13, 1941, pp. 1, 6. 


Vashington ou la liberté du nouveau monde: tragédie en quatre actes par Billardon 
de Sauvigny. Editée avec une introduction et des notes par Gilbert Chinard, 
avec l’assistance de H. M. Barnes, Jr., J.-Jacques Demorest, R. K. Kellen- 
berger, et E. E. E. Sarot. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xlii+75. 

Though a mediocre play (it had but two performances, on July 13 and 14, 1791), 
Vashington is historically interesting and deserves to be better known. This reprint, 
beautifully printed and well edited, will therefore be welcome to students of French 
history and literature of the Revolutionary period. A long introduction gives the fullest 
available account of the career of Sauvigny (best known for his tragedy Hirza ou les 
Illinois) and analyzes the historical interest of his play on Washington. “‘Héros améri- 
cain, Vashington est aussi un héros frangais, ou plutét la personnification et le modéle 
du héros républicain que la France aitendait, rdle que ne pouvait remplir Lafayette, 
malgré son ambition dévorante, et que Bonaparte, quelques années plus tard, a cru 
pouvoir jouer pendant une trop courte période” (p. xxix). 

Rev. by Otis Fellows in RR, xxxu (1941), 431-433; by Kenneth N. McKee in 
AHR, xivu (1941), 190-191; by Gordon H. McNeil in JMH, xim (1941), 430; by 
Julian Park in MLQ, u (1941), 520; by J. G. D. Paul in Maryland Historical Magazine, 
xxxvi (1941), 351-352; by James Whitehead in PMHB, -xv (1941), 491-492. 


Walker, T. C., ““A Note on Chateaubriand’s Documentary Accuracy,” MLN, 
Lv1 (1941), 217. 


Chateaubriand’s use of William Bartram’s Voyage dans les parties sud de Amérique 
septentrionale, trad. de l'anglais par P. V. Benoist. 


Cameron, Margaret M., “L’Essai sur Mackenzie de Chateaubriand,” Canada 
Frangais, xxv (1941), 497-511. 


On Chateaubriand’s two articles in Mercure de France (1802) reviewing the French 
transiation of Mackenzie’s Voyages. 
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Baldensperger, Fernand, James Fenimore Cooper in France. (Franco-American 
Pamphlets, 1, No. 12.) New York, American Society of the French Legion 
of Honor, 1940. Pp. 9. 


Meng, John J., ““A Century of American Catholicism as seen through French 
Eyes,” Catholic Historical Review, xxvu (1941), 39-68. 


K., A., “First Chair of American Literature in France,” ANQ, 1 (1941), 77. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, “A propos de ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne en France’,” 
MLN, Lvi (1941), 343-345. 


An echo of Hawthorne in La Réponse du Seigneur (1933) by Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant. 





SIX ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES 





I. 


Frencu, Cataran bis “brown, tawny, swarthy,” Medieval Latin bisus 
“‘brown,” regarded by Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches W orter- 
buch, 3d ed., Heidelberg, 1935, no. 3873, as a deformation of the group 
connected with Teutonic *grisi- “grey,’’ would seem to be, rather, 
Indo-European *bise- (reduced-full grade< *b,isé-; base *beise-), seen, 
with extensions in -tl-i-, -tl-o-, in Latin bilis “bile” (from its yellowish- 
brown color), Welsh bustl, Old Cornish bistel, Breton bestl “gall” 
(Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930-32, 1, 111; Walde-Hofmann, La- 
teinisches etymologisches W orterbuch, 3d ed., Heidelberg, 1938, 1, 110-111). 


2. 


Medieval Latin feudum “ius seu praedium quod dominus alicui dat 
pro beneficio, ut qui accipit sibi fidem et militiae munus aliudve ser- 
vitium exhibeat,’”’ Old French fied, fieu, Provengal, Old Catalan feu, 
Lowland Scots feu, English feud (also feod< Mediaeval Latin feodum), 
etc. (Meyer-Liibke, no. 3274), is usually explained as from the Teu- 
tonic group of Gothic fathu “apyipiov, xrjyara, xpjyara,” Old High 
German fehu, fihu “cattle.” This is correct so far as it goes, but the g 
in Sicilian fegu “landed property” (beside few), figataru “farm-labor- 
er,” as well as the d in fied, feud, which has been regarded (not too 
convincingly) as due to the analogy of Medieval Latin allodium “‘al- 
lodial tenure” (F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, 11th ed. A. Gotze, Berlin, 1934, p. 155), suggests that we may 
go still farther. Feuwdum would seem to represent a Pre-Teutonic 
*fesuda from (by Verner’s Law) Indo-European *p.kuté- (Latin pecus 
“cattle,” etc.; for the accentuation cf. the cognate Sanskrit pasz- “‘cat- 
tle” besides pésu-), a passive-participial formation from *peku- meaning 
“furnished with cattle, propertied.” Before u, 3 vanished, while 5 ap- 
pears as f in Old French fief>English fief (Schwan-Behrens-Bloch, 
Grammaire de Pancien frangais, 4th ed., Leipzig, 1932, pp. 86, 101). 
Phonologically and semantically, this derivation seems unassailable; the 
sole objection would appear to be that *p.kuté- has not thus far been 
found to occur elsewhere. Sanskrit has the feminine abstract pasutd 
“animality,” but this, probably accented on the penult (cf. B. Lindner, 
Altindische Nominalbildung, Jena, 1878, p. 133), is an entirely different 
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formation. E. Gamillscheg (Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzésischen 
Sprache, Heidelberg, 1928, p. 416) derives the group of feuwdum from 
Franconian *fehu-6d-; W. von Wartburg (Franzésisches etymologisches 
W orterbuch, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, 11, 442-445) discusses it at some 
length without reaching any definite conclusion. 


3. 

There is a wide-spread belief that the place-name Montmartre (now 
part of Paris) is derived from Monte Martyrum “Martyrs’ Mount” as 
the supposed site of the martyrdom of Saints Dionysius, Rusticus, and 
Eleutherius. Although this has a certain justification as early as the time 
of Hilduin (first half of the ninth century), a still older tradition holds 
that the name originally was Mons Mercurii “Mount of Mercury” (for 
this whole problem cf. F.-G. de Pachtére, Paris a l époque gallo-romaine, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 40, 102, 123, 127-128). This statement, constantly re- 
peated by the older historians of Paris (e.g., Raoul de Presles [1371]: 
“le principal de leurs temples estoit ou maintenant est Montmartre, qui 
estoit lors appellé le Temple de Mercure pour ce que son temple y 
estoit,’’ ed. Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, Paris et ses historiens aux 
xiv® et xv° siécles, Paris, 1867, p. 114; cf. p. 91), seems first to occur in 
the Pseudo-Fredegarius (642), who, writing of the forty-fourth year of 
Clothair II, says: “Aeghyna, iobente Chlothario, in Monte Mercore 
resedit” (ii, 55, in MGH, Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, 11, 148); and 
Hilduin states, more explicitly (Vita sancti Dionysii, xxxvi): “in colle 
qui antea Mons Mercurii, quoniam inibi idolum ipsius principaliter 
colebatur a Gallis, nunc uero Mons Martyrum uocatur sanctorum Do- 
mini gratia” (cf. Raoul de Presles, Joc. cit.: “ce mont, qui par avant avoit 
a nom le Mont de Mercure, pardi son nom et fu appellé le Mont des 
Martirs; et encores est’). On the other hand, the Miracula sancti Dionysii 
(831) has the words (ii, 38; Mabillon, Acta sanctorum ordinis sancti 
Benedicti, Paris, 1668-1702, 1, 359): “in locum qui olim (ut perhibent) 
Mons Martis, nunc felici mutatione Mons Martyrum dicitur”; and 
Abbo (}923; De bello Parisiaco, ii. 196-197; Migne PL cxxxii, 743), 


armipotens montis super Odo cacumina Martis / enituit 


(variant reading: “emicuit”’). 

There was undoubtedly a Gallo-Roman temple on the site of the 
twelfth-century church of St-Pierre-de-Montmartre (for the question of 
Gallo-Roman temples see G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir a I étude de 
Pantiquité celtique, 2d ed., Paris, 1915, pp. 341-344; in any case, by the 
time of S. Denis, whose martyrdom seems most probably to have taken 
place in 272, a temple of the Roman type was not only possible, but 
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highly probable). It has even been supposed that there were two tem- 
ples—one of Mercury and the other of Mars (cf. J. de Breul, Theatre des 
antiquitez de Paris, 2d ed., Paris, 1639, p. 859 [true pagination; 853 as 
printed]; Lebeuf, Histoire de la ville et de tout le diocése de Paris [1754], 
new ed., Paris, 1883-93, 1, 440-442)—the former on the site of St- 
Pierre, the latter on that of a now-vanished chapel of St-Benoit in the 
garden of the Benedictine priory on the slope of Montmartre close to the 
Chapelle du Martyre in the present rue Antoinette (H. Sauval, Histoire 
et recherches des antiquités de Paris, Paris, 1724 [written before 1676], 1, 
349-351; cf. du Breul, op. cit.; for Sauval, “le veritable nom de cette 
montagne en francois est Montmarte . . . et non pas Montmartre”), 
first definitely mentioned in 1096 (Lebeuf, 1,450-452; F.-G. de Pachtére, 
pp. 125-127; A. Lenoir, Statistique monumentale de Paris, Atlas 1, Paris, 
1867, “Montmartre,” plates v, vi). This, however, is quite unlikely, 
especially as there is little reason to suppose that the Gallo-Roman re- 
mains (long since vanished) found on this site were those of a temple of 
any sort, but simply the survivals of a house of some size (de Pachtére, 
pp. 41-42). Although Guillebert of Metz (1433) mentions the chapel 
as follows: “item au pié du mont est leglise appellée des Martirs, que 
sainte Genevieve fonda, ou saint Denis et ses compaignons furent 
decolez’”’ (Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, p. 231 and notes 2-3), it 
was not until 1622 that the lower monastery was built there, and up to 
1681 the chapel remained but a “parva ecclesia,” the great monastery on 
the summit of Montmartre being completely replaced by it only in the 
latter year. 

If we approach the problem from the Gaulish angle, according to 
Caesar (De bello Gallico, Bk. vi, 17), “‘[Galli] deum maxime Mercurium 
colunt; huius sunt plurima simulacra . . . post hunc Apollinem et Mar- 
tem et Iouem et Minervam’’ (for the Gaulish “Mars” and “Mercury” 
see Dottin, pp. 304-307, 314; C. Renel, Les Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 300-309, 311-314; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 24-28, 214-215; for 
confusion between the two deities, Dottin, p. 310; for Classical refer- 
ences and inscriptions—many, if not most, of the latter are purely 
Roman—A. Holder, Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1896 sqq., 1, 
438-445, 551-572). On the other hand, the two gods are sometimes 
combined (CIR 91 [Nijmegen): “Mercurio sacrum, Marti sacrum”; 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum ii, 20 [Clotilda to Clovis]: “quid 
Mars Mercuriusque potuere?”’); the scholiast on Lucan’s Pharsalia i, 
444-445, identifies the Gaulish 


inmitis placatur sanguine diro / Teutates 
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both with Mercury and with Mars as well; while Gregory of Tours (De 
virtute sancti Iuliani 5) mentions a “grande delubrum ubi in columnam 
altissimam simulachrum Martis Mercuriique colebatur” not far from 
the cell over S. Julian’s tomb. C. Jullian, indeed, thought it possible 
(Recherches sur la religion des Gaulois, Bordeaux, 1903, pp. 11-13) that 
“Mercury” and “Mars” were, in reality, only different aspects of a 
single deity, presiding, in one capacity, over war and, in the other, over 
peace. Since there seems to be no real evidence for two temples on 
Montmartre, it would appear not impossible that a single temple was 
there dedicated to both divinities in common, if they were not actually 
identical (cf. Vacquer’s excavations and plan of this temple in de 
Pachtére, pp. 40-41). 

From the strategic position of the hill, a dedication to Mars would be 
rather more likely than one to Mercury (cf. Camulo-diinon “Stronghold 
of Camulos”’ = Mars [now Colchester] ; Dunatis “Stronghold-Lord, Mars 
Castrensis,” an epithet of ‘““Mars’’; Holder, 1, 725-726, 1372-1373), 


even though “Mercury” occasionally has the epithet Dumias or Dumi- 
atis “of the hill-top” (cf. Middle Irish duma “‘hill, mound”; Holder, 1, 
1367-1368), and had important temples on Puy-de-Déme and on the 
crest of Donon in the Vosges (Renel, p. 302). The hill near the ancient 
site of Oloniacum or Auloniacum (now Le Vault-de-Lugny, arrondisse- 
ment of Avallon [Yonne]), on which the remains of a temple (destroyed 


about 375), with an inscription to Mercury, were discovered in 1822, 
received the name of Montmarte at that time, but is now called Mont- 
martre, so that its purely modern appellations are of no value in con- 
sidering the origin of the designation of the Parisian Montmartre 
(Revue archéologique, n. s., xxix [1875], 34; E. Petit, “Le Temple de 
Mercure sur le Montmartre d’Avallon,” in Bulletin de la société des 
sciences historiques et naturelles de ? Yonne, tv [1904], 319-328; de 
Pachtére, p. 128). 

Non-linguistic evidence seems, therefore, on the whole, to favor the 
derivation of Montmartre from Mons Martis rather than from Mons 
Mercurii, and to justify Abbo and the author of the Miracula sancti 
Dionysii rather than the Pseudo-Fredegarius, Hilduin, and the current 
tradition based upon them. Linguistic considerations also appear to sup- 
port the interpretation as the “Mount of Mars.” The Monte Mercore of 
the Pseudo-Fredegarius, with Mercore<Mércuri (cf. de Pachtére, 
p. 127, note 3; for Merovingian Latin ¢ <i see H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, La Déclinaison latine en Gaule al époque mérovingienne, Paris, 1872, 
pp. 39-40; M. Pei, Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern 
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France, New York, 1932, p. 50), would give *Montmercre, not Montmar- 
tre (cf. French mercre-di <Mérc[u]ri die-); and though one may cite a 
few instances of Gallo-Roman and French ar <er, this change seems 
properly to take place only in pretonic position, and to be found in tonic 
position solely between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries (Meyer- 
Liibke, Grammaire des langues romaines, Paris, 1880-1906, 1, §366 [he 
holds, however, to derivation of Montmartre from Mons Mércuri, §605]; 
H. Rheinfelder, Altfranzésische Grammatik, 1, Munich, 1937, pp. 48-49; 
M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French, Manchester, 1934, §496), so 
that French place-names of the type of Marcoux, not found north of the 
Nivernais (Holder, u, 572), point to an accentuation Merciriu-, not 
*Meércuriu- (for French place-names based on Mercurius and Mars, cf. 
A. Dauzat, Les Noms de lieux, Paris, 1926, p. 121). On the other hand, 
Monte Martis should give *Montmars (cf. Old French mars-di[s], Mod- 
ern French mar-di, and the place-names Famars (Nord) < Fanu" Martis, 
Chamars (Eure-et-Loire) <Campu Martis, Talmas (Somme) < Templu 
Martis [Dauzat, pp. 121, 130]). 

The second r in Montmartre seems to be explicable in more than one 
way—just which appears to be uncertain. -sartre may have arisen from 
a contamination of Mart(i)s and Merc(o)re, especially in view of the 
possibility, already noted, that the Gallo-Roman temple on the hill was 
dedicated jointly to Mars and Mercury. This r may have been purely 
epenthetic, as in Chartres <Carnutis, Langres <Lingonis (cf. Dauzat, 
p. 126). It may have been due, at least in part, to a popular etymology, 
the clue to which may possibly be found in the quaint discussion of the 
name of Tuesday in the Cumpoz of Philippe de Thaun (lines 539-543), 
who wrote at latest by 1119: 


“Li marsdis, qu’ért martire, 
Cum se deveit deduire; 

Arer e laburer 

E en terre semer 

Martirie li esteit.”’ 


Martis dies “mardi” was thus popularly interpreted as martyrii dies “day 
of martyrdom”; and in this connexion it may possibly be relevant to 
point out that the day of the martyrdom of Saint Denis, 9 October, fell 
in 272 on Martis dies (“‘mardi, Tuesday”). Can it have been that a 
reminiscence survived not only of the day of the month and of the year, 
but even of the day of the week, on which the saint’s passion took place? 

The real reason for the change of Mons Martis to Mons Martyrum 
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would appear to have been a deliberate replacement of a Christian for a 
pagan designation, as is implied by the statements of Hilduin and of the 
author of the Miracula sancti Dionysii (cf. also Dauzat, pp. 148-149). 
Similarly, Montmartre was intentionally replaced for a time, in the 
Revolutionary period, by Mont-Marat. The original name of Mont- 
martre would seem, then, to have been Mons Martis, replaced, through 
its traditional association with the scene of the passion of three great 
Parisian saints (further aided, it may have been, by popular etymology), 
by Mons Martyrum. In any case, derivation of the name from Mons 
Mércore< Mons Merciirii seems quite untenable. 


4. 

The word *smugus “dwarf-fir,” listed by Meyer-Liibke, no. 5721, as 
““Pre-Romanic,” and appearing in Tridentine #ugo, Friulian muge, etc., 
would seem to be from the Indo-European base *meuege- “slimy, slip- 
pery,” seen in Latin magil “mullet” (properly “slimy, viscous”; cf. 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2d ed., Paris, 
1939, p. 636), dialectic Norwegian mauk “‘fluidity,” and, with prothetic 
s-, Irish smug “‘snot” (for the entire group, *(s)mewege- being an exten- 
sion of *(s)meye- “wet,” see Walde-Pokorny 11, 249-255). The tree 
evidently received its name from its resinous exudations (for the seman- 
tics cf. Latin pinus, Sanskrit pitu-daru- “pine”: Sanskrit pdyas- “fluid, 


juice’’, Latin pix “pitch”; further cognates in Walde-Pokorny 1, 73-75). 


5. 

Spanish, Portuguese, Old French por, Modern French pour “‘for”’ do 
not come by metathesis from Latin pré “before,” as is currently 
held (e.g., Meyer-Liibke, no. 6762), but simply continue the Italic 
preposition and preverb *por seen in Latin por-rigd “‘stretch forth,” 
por-tendé “point out,” pol-liceor “offer, promise,’ Umbrian pur-douitu 
“Jet him present.”’ The simple por appears in Vulgar Latin inscriptions 
(e.g., por se et suis; E. Diehl, Vulgdrlateinische Inschriften, Bonn, 
1910, no. 173; from Aquincum). This seems to be from *py, found in 
Sanskrit pr-sthd- “‘back,” Elean zap ro ypagos “‘contrary to the regu- 
lation,” Gothic fair “for, before,” etc., whereas Latin pré represents 
an entirely different grade of the base (cf. K. Brugmann, Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1, 1i, 864, 873- 
876, 884-887, Strasbourg, 1911; Walde-Pokorny u, 29-38). Gamill- 
scheg, p. 713, assumes a metathesis of por from pré, as does von 
Wartburg-Bloch, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise, 1, 
Paris, 1932, p. 175. 
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6. 


The derivation of French travailler, Spanish trabajar, Portuguese 
trabalhar “‘to work”’ from *tripdlidre <*tripdlium “instrument of torture 
consisting of three stakes” (cf. Medieval Latin trépdlium “torture- 
chamber,” Latin tripdlis “with, or propped up by, three stakes”’), still 
maintained by Meyer-Liibke, no. 8911, and Gamillscheg, p. 860, is im- 
possible not only because of the far-fetched supposed semantic develop- 
ment, but also because tri- does not become tra- in Romance, but 
tre- (Provengal trebalhar, Catalan treballar, on the other hand, are appar- 
ently influenced by a popular etymology with Provengal, Catalan tres 
“three’’ <Latin trés), even though von Wartburg-Bloch, 11, 339, sup- 
poses that tra- has here been developed from *tre- under the influence of 
such words as Old French travetal “beam <tref: Latin trabe-, an explana- 
tion which, to say nothing of its restriction by him to French, seems 
somewhat labored. 

The source of the group would appear to be, rather, *trabalidre <*tra- 
palidre, a denominative from *trapdlium, formed on *trapu- <*tr.pé, 
the zero-reduced-full grade of the Indo-European *tere-pe. With vocalic 
alternation ¢/o, this base recurs in the full-zero grade *térp-, *térp- 
in Gothic parf, Old High German darf “I must,” Old Prussian en- 
terpo “‘is profitable, avails,” er-terpon “useful, profitable,” and perhaps, 
with the determinative b or bh (cf. P. Persson, Studien zur Lehre von 
der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation, Upsala, 1891, pp. 55-59), 
in Old Church Slavic trébi “necessary,” trébovati “to need” <*terba, 
*terbovati (Walde-Pokorny 1, 736-737; S. Feist, Vergleichendes Woérter- 
buch der gotischen Sprache, 3d ed., Leiden, 1939, pp. 491-492; Falk- 
Torp, Norwegisch-dinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1911, pp. 1248-1249, 1564; I. Torbidrnsson, Gemeinslavische Liquida- 
metathese, Upsala, 1901-03, 1, 82-83), the semantic evolution being 
“need” > “obligation” >“‘task” > “work.” 


Louis H. Gray 
Columbia University 
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Ansejs de Mes, According to MS. N. By Herman J. Green. Paris, Les Presses 
Modernes, 1939. Pp. 459. 


Dr. H. J. Green’s edition of the Ansejs de Mes according to MS. N (Paris, 
Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS 3143) provides the first complete text of this fourth and 
final branch of the Loherain cycle of epics. The 78 page introduction, pre- 
ceded by a brief genealogical table and by a bibliography limited to works 
cited, is divided into eleven chapters of unequal merit. 

The first chapter analyses the three earlier branches of the cycle (Hervis de 
Mes, Garin le Loherain, Girbert de Mes), and the second the three parts of the 
Anse%js, both synopses based on MS N. Chapter i describes the condition and 
history of the manuscript. The presence of the truncated folio 743 bis, of 
which only columns a and f remain, points to the existence at one time of an 
earlier version of this the first part of the poem. Column a is retained in the 
edition, and column f, which gave a different conclusion to the poem, is ap- 
pended to the chapter. The poet’s summary of events to come which occurs in 
lines 2123-2162 is used as the dividing point between parts 1 and u, part m1 
(9085 to end) being the additional adventures not mentioned in this preview. 
“Tt may therefore be inferred that the three parts of the Ansejs were originally 
either separate poems or added later and at different times to a primitive ver- 
sion which contained only Part 1’ (page 33). 

Chapters rv, v, and vi discuss the relationship of the various verse and prose 
versions of the Anse#js and its counterpart-—the Yon (in which Girbert de Mes’ 
death is avenged by Yon in place of Ansejs.) The Ansejs is preserved in verse 
in four principal MSS (MS N, MS S—B.N. 4988, MS L—B.N. 24377, MS 
U—Rom. Vat. 375) plus fragments, and in two late prose versions. The Yon 
comes down to us in MS M (Vengeance Fromondin, B.N. 1622) in verse; in a 
prose version by Philippe de Vigneulle (in 2 MSS); and in a fragmentary 
Dutch translation of the Loherain cycle. The editor admits the need of a thor- 
ough study of their interrelationship. The M version of 7000 lines appears to 
be the earliest form of the story. N used for this edition has 14597 lines, while 
the version of MSS SLU runs to 25000. The N version is very close to that 
of SLU save for the first 2854 lines. In chapter v the versions of N, L and M 
are compared. The editor believes that N followed a text close to M, and sub- 
sequently another text which spun out the adventures still further, and finally 
a third text similar to that of SLU, basing his argument in part on the fact that 
the Ansejs shows in Part I a strong bias in favor of the Loherains, whereas 
Parts 1 and mi favor the Bordelais. He conjectures that these later parts “were 
composed in Flanders or northern France by a poet who wished to win favor 
with the powerful counts of Flanders” (page 42). 

Chapter vu lists the main epic themes of the Ansejjs, notes their appearance 
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elsewhere, but cautiously refrains from any attempt to determine literary 
sources. In Chapter vii Mr. Green does investigate the question of historical 
sources, although the historical parallels adduced are, according to his own ad- 
mission, “not sufficient evidence to warrant offering these as a source for the 
Anse¥s.”” He feels impelled to present the evidence, however, and here, as in 
his article “Fromont, a Traitor in the ‘Chansons de Geste’ “” (MLN, May 
1941), argues for a historical basis for the cycle as a whole, and a date for 
the Garin le Loherain as early as the beginning of the eleventh century—appar- 
ently assuming composition of the epics to be practically contemporaneous 
with the events. 

Chapter Ix, an interesting two page discussion of the Ansejs as literature, 
might have been developed at greater length. Mr. Green finds that the com- 
posite parts of the poem have been skillfully welded. He believes Part m to 
be the work of a superior writer, claims that Ansejs in making his last stand 
becomes “the equal of any epic hero in any literature,” and observes that the 
conclusion of the poem “makes upon the reader the impression of a Gétter- 
dimmerung.”’ This enthusiasm is properly tempered by his final sentence: “In 
other respects, e.g. clichés, colorful epithets like “haubert saffré,” “helme 
gemé,” chevilles and the like, the Ansejs is similar to any one of a hundred 
other chansons de geste.” 

Chapter x treats the underlying character of the poem and the date of com- 
position. Mr. Green, in spite of F. Lot’s telling objections, reverts to the old 
theory of Georg Briichner that the original inspiration of the Loherain cycle 
goes back to the racial struggle between the Germans and the Gallo-Romans. 
While feudal rivalries of the eleventh century account satisfactorily for the 
Ansejs, Mr. Green believes that the racial hypothesis may be needed to ex- 
plain the cycle as a whole, and recommends that the question be left open for 
further research. Following Léon Gautier’s guides to dating and finding rela- 
tively little of the theme of gallantry, of the “merveilleux,” little display of 
mythological learning, and noting also that Anses shows fear as do the heroes 
of the early epics, Mr. Green places the Ansejs in the heroic period (up to 
1187). Evidence from archeological detail is inconclusive (nasel and cercle are 
present but also hauberjons). The earliest extant MS is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Green proposes as a “terminus a quo” —provided that we admit his 
suggested historical sources—1071 for Part m; 1127 for Part m; with Part 1, 
unfortunately lacking in “historical reflections,” a little earlier than Part n. 
He argues a “terminus ad quem” of 1209 on the ground that Part m with its 
battle scenes now laid in the south of France fails to reflect the spirit of the 
Albigensian crusades. Allowing as Paulin Paris suggested fifty years for the 
gradual fusion of history with oral tradition, our editor assigns the dates 112 1- 
1177 for the composition of the Ansejs, the other branches of the cycle being 
necessarily earlier. However, the reviewer does not find here, or in the sub- 
sequent chapter on language and versification, any concrete data that would 
exclude an early thirteenth century dating for the Ansejs in its present form. 
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Chapter x1 is divided into sections on phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
versification. The study is based on the first 3000 lines, because here the text 
differs radically from other extant versions of the poem, whereas beginning 
with line 2855 N agrees almost literally with the versions SLU. “Because N 
stands alone in these lines, it was felt that they are more likely to show the 
language characteristic of this scribe, uninfluenced by forms in other MSS. 
which he, as well as the scribes of SLU probably used as their source” (Page 
62). This is not very cogent, for N, a fourteenth century MS, is obviously a 
copy based on one or more sources for these 3000 lines as well as for the rest. 
Since the editor does not separate the data indicating the language of the au- 
thor or authors from that of the scribe, we assume that he is interested in the 
language of the scribe of N, and so we are disconcerted to read in his concluding 
remarks: “Sporadic indications of later forms may easily be due to the scribe.” 
Furthermore his later remark, ““The many influences of the Picard-Walloon 
dialects, already pointed out, would indicate that this part of the Loherain 
cycle in the form presented by MSS. SNLU was composed in northern France 
by a poet who spoke a mixture of those dialects,” implies that we are discussing 
the language of one poet who amalgamated or revised the Ansejs material. Yet 
he concludes: “Finally, the three-fold composition of the poem deduced in 
chapters 3 and 5, is borne out by the presence in parts 1 and m of forms un- 
known to part 1 and betraying a later origin.’’ It is clear that we need here a 
linguistic study for each part of the poem with a sharp distinction between 
* author, redactor, and scribe. 

Considerable data have been assembled from the passage chosen (all of Part 1 
and a small fraction of Part m) with occasional additions of interesting forms 
from the rest of the poem. Perhaps greater importance might have been attached 
to the noticeable fact that the illustrative examples of certain phenomena are 
found in only one part of the Ansejs. On some points we would welcome more 
information. It is tantalizing to read that “‘i is sometimes found nasalized: on le 
set de fin (fidum) 203. This is a Lorraine characteristic. It is very rare in this 
text” (page 64, §6). Since Mr. Green feels that the pro-Lorraine Part 1 was 
separately composed, and that the pro-Bordelais Parts 1 and m were probably 
written in Flanders, the reader would like to know just how rare this form is 
and where the examples occur. Condensation has led to inaccurate listing in the 
following case: “final ¢ after a consonant begins to lose its pronunciation as 
shown by such forms as voi 1352 for voit, avenis 386 for avenist, son 784 for 
sont (page 69, §1). ”’ The first example cited does not illustrate the principle 
as stated. Some of the points made are hardly significant. Thus in the discussion 
of the singular forms of the possessive adjective, we read: “There is one case 
of substitution of nom. for obl.: en mes edefis 2211” (page 72, §2a). The scribe 
may have taken edefis to be plural as in the preceding reference (line 2185) 
“|. . sont sien li edefis.” We note also that (page 76, §2b) porte (portem) 
1980 listed as an analogical subjunctive form is indicative; and that (Page 77, 
§2b) the form parti (partiit) 1208 listed as third person is in the first person. 
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The table showing the incidence of negative expressions in the first 1000 
lines of the Ansejjs as compared with the 958 line text of the Chastelaine de 
Vergi (Vergi 177 negatives to 116 for Anse¥s) is intended to indicate the relative 
age of the Ansejjs. The figures are not impressive, and as with the comparison 
of the Anseys word order count (for the first 200 lines) with L. Foulet’s figures 
obtained from a study based largely on dramatic works, the results are in no 
small measure invalidated by the fact that, as Mr. Green admits, L. Foulet did 
not include epics in his analysis. Furthermore L. Foulet was careful to point 
out that percentages varied according to author as well as period. The section 
on versification provides a complete tabulation of rhymes and assonances. The 
study of the defective decasyllabics has apparently been abridged, for the 
totals are given without line references so that a valuable control over the text 
is lacking. 

Mr. Green’s text of the Anse#s follows MS N practically without emendation 
or comment, there being a meager two pages of notes for 14597 lines. Editorial 
procedure is described as follows: “I made textual emendations without foot- 
notes where the scribe’s error was self-evident ...” (Page 431). He cites 
three examples of word repetition, and continues: “In less obvious cases I 
made a footnote with or without emendation.Where a word or group of letters 
has obviously been left out, I inserted it between [ ].” As a matter of fact 
brackets have been used very sparingly. Judging by the notes, recourse to MS 
L was had for textual purposes only twice, and cnly six readings have been 
modified and these only slightly. How conservative this procedure is might be 
illustrated by the following problem. The note to lines 6941-2 (Li Berengier 
de foir desirous/Car deresnier voloient lor honors) reads: “not very clear or 
consistent—flight scarcely seems like an effective way to defend their pos- 
sessions.”” The editor apparently preferred not to risk the suggestion that foir 
may have been a scribal mis-reading of ferir (orthographically ¢ and r written 
close together make an excellent 0, and see line 6957—De bien ferir fu chacuns 
coragous). Likewise such an unhappy sequence as that of lines 11751-3 (A 
Ansejs I’ala uns mes noncier,/Droit a Arsonne |’ala uns mes noncier/A Ansejys 
en son palais plenier) elicited no comment. It would be futile to attempt to 
criticize a text of this length in detail without a copy of the manuscript as a 
check. There are too many doubtful readings. We can assume that such trun- 
cated forms as mirabl 892, domag 6219, etc., are left intentionally. Others sug- 
gest mis-readings or poor proof reading, such as Ril 3452, assze (for assez) 
5960, amasscnt (for amassent) 6318, etbraient (for et braient) 8024, ast (for 
est?) 12080, Jehana (for Jehans) 12635, For (for Por?) 12786, vest 12810. 


1. There are other indications of hasty workmanship. The notes to the Introduction are 
not thoroughly standardized, and the references to the text are often incomplete. Moreover 
there are frequent discrepancies between the text as cited in the Introduction and the actual 
text itself. The following minor points were noted: p. 15, n. 4 for Heillbronn read Heilbronn; 
p. 30, n. 15 for according read according; p. 33, n. 4 for Philipp read Philippe; p. 36, n. 5 
comma after Edmund; p. 41, 1. 22 for wiith read with; p. 42, n. 18 in line 5 for /i read le as in 
text, and in the last line for m read in; p. 45, n. 4 in the last sentence substitute a comma for the 
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An attempt has been made to keep the punctuation light; however, in stanza 
CCLXXVII eighteen consecutive verses end each in a period. 

The glossary is unsatisfactory. The only indication of the system used for 
inclusion or exclusion is the statement: “Only words somewhat unusual in 
meaning or spelling are here included.” The forms are listed without definition 
of grammatical category, and frequently, even for words of doubtful meaning, 
no line reference is given. This is a serious handicap to the linguist, as can be 
seen from the review of this edition by Professor Spitzer (MLN, December, 
1940) who working from the notes and glossary was able to make several ex- 
cellent suggestions as to the correct reading or interpretation, but who was 
hindered from making more by lack of line references. However, the treatment 
of the index of Proper Names is complete for the text, even for the hero himself 
(over 400 listings), and fairly complete for the Introduction. It is not clear 
why certain proper names in the extra stanza (pages 34-35) were recorded 
and others not. Additional cross references would be helpful. 

Mr. Green’s edition of the Anse#s is a very conscientious and useful contribu- 
tion; the reservations which have been made above are largely attributable to 
the size of this Loherain project, and to limitations of method and objective. 


Lawton P. G. PeckHAM 
University of Illinois 





The Didot-Perceval, According to the Manuscripts of Modena and Paris. Edited 
by WituiaM Roacnu. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 


Professor Roach has conferred a boon on students of Old French romance. 
The two texts of the Didot Perceval, though available in the large university 
libraries of this country, have become increasingly rare and expensive. They 
were inaccurately reprinted from the manuscripts and were accompanied by 





apostrophe; p. 49, n. 4 for A icil jor, signor que vos disons read A icel jor, signor, que vos 
disons, as in text; in this same note delete comma after environ to agree with text; p. 50, Il. 
3-6 read: “The towns of Cassel and Saint-Omer appear to have considerable strategic im- 
portance in these battles, being accorded frequent mention by the poet, the first, three times, 
the second, thirteen times.” The figures according to the Index of Proper Names should be 
five and twenty-four respectively. P. 54 in the reading for verse 2069 there should bea 
period after escremie according to the text; p. 60, 1. 15 cercle does not occur in 1568; p. 60, 
l. 29 for “Las”, read “‘Las,” as in text; p. 64, §8 for 7872 read 1873; p. 64, §9 for Gascons 
read gascons; p. 66, l. 7 auquant 6276 should be spaced; p. 68, §22 for 70806 read 10866; p. 
73, §2zb for Je siens filz 44o read li siens filz 440, and for Ji sien filz 71 read le sien filz 71; 
p. 74, 1. 10 comma after 701; p. 75, §1c veniens does not occur in 5475; p. 76, |. 5 for fond 
read find; p. 76, last par. for Frankisk read Frankish; p. 77, 1. 13 comma after Esgart as in 
text; p. 77, last par. the line reference is wanting for acoilla; p. 79, |. 5 revaigne does not occur 
in 2670, in line 11 for Jourdan’s read Jordan’s, and in line 12 for que read qui as in text; p. 82 
next to last line of table for Jat read 1 at; p. 85 in list of is stanzas in the figures for stanza 
ccm for in read 1 in; p. 88 in verse 331 for comanda read commanda as in text, and in verse 
4710 for devision read division, and in verse 4711 for Saint read saint; p. 89, n. 124 for we we 
read we; p. 155 for the line number 2976 read 2916; p. 439 after the listing Carfenaon for 
Intr. 22 read Intr. 26; p. 447 after Ludie for 42 read 47; p. 455 after atenela for (9717) read 
(9719); p. 457 for esqurroié read esquroié as in text. 
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commentaries now largely superseded. In this volume the private scholar, as 
well as the college library, can have at a moderate price one of the fundamental 
versions of the Grail legend faithfully copied from both manuscripts and a 
critical apparatus which seems to the present reviewer, within certain limits, 
well informed. One cannot but admire the care and industry displayed. 

Roach has adopted the conclusions of Dr. Brngger concerning the genesis of 
the present texts. The Burgundian, Robert de Boron, between 1190! and 1212 
wrote a long poem consisting of four branches: Joseph of Arimathea, Merlin, 
Perceval, and Mort Artu. Of these the Joseph and a part of the Merlin have sur- 
vived in the original verse form, and both these branches in complete prose 
redactions. Similar prose renderings were made of the Perceval and Mort Artu. 
These are now lost, but an unintelligent redactor re-worked them, interpolat- 
ing in the Perceval section long passages from Chrétien and Wauchier’s portions 
of the Conte del Graal. This redaction has been preserved in the very careless 
and abbreviated Didot copy and in the somewhat more careful but also revised 
copy of the Modena manuscript. 

This is a plausible interpretation. Brugger’s argument,” that many of Robert’s 
favorite words and phrases (such as retraire, devier, liu vuit, I’ acomplissement de 
leurs cuers, la vouiz s'aparu) and his fanciful connection of graal with agreer 
reappear in the D.P., seems to me a strong one, and, added to the other corre- 
spondences between the Joseph and the D.P., creates a probability in favor of 
Robert’s concern with some earlier form of the prose romance. The extraor- 
dinary discrepancies listed by Heinzel* as grounds for denying Robert’s share 
in the latter can be explained away, as Brugger does,‘ by the intervention of a 
redactor of Robert’s Perceval and by the arbitrary omissions of the cupyists. 

But Brugger’s is not the only possible explanation of these inconsistencies. 
Roach, following Brugger, postulates a redactor because he requires someone 
who “‘was not sufficiently skilled to fit his borrowed material into the frame- 
work of the original story [of Alain’s son and the Grail] without leaving clear 
traces of his intervention and not sufficiently intelligent to remove all the ele- 
ments of the original which conflicted with his new material.”’> This hypotheti- 
cal redactor was invented, apparently, on the assumption that Robert was 
skilled and intelligent in the adjustment of conflicting elements. But all scholars 
are at one in regarding Robert’s Joseph as inept and incoherent. Roach speaks of 
his “confused and inconsistent narrative.’’ Why invent a redactor to perpetrate 
the discrepancies in the D.P. when Robert himself displays the very qualities 
required? 


1. L agree with Professor Nitze that the twice used phrase, “vaus d’Avaron,” in the Joseph 
implies the identification of Avalon with Glastonbury, which was not an island but lay among 
low-lying marshes, and that this identification dates from 1191. Cf. Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze and 
others, Chicago, 1937, "1, 47-72. On Avalon cf. also RR, xx1x (1938), 178 f.; PMLA, ivi 
(1941), 907 f., 920, 926. 

2. ZFSL, vim (1930), 402 f. 

3. R. Heinzel, Ueber die altfranzisischen Gralromane, Vienna, 1891, pp. 118-20. 

4. ZFSL, vm, 449-54. 

5. Page 113. 
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The one serious argument in favor of such a redactor is the supposed fact 
that the discrepancies occur only in those episodes in the D.P. which were bor- 
rowed from Chrétien or Wauchier, and that they do not occur in the episodes 
which are independent of this influence.* If this were so, we might be justified 
in inferring two authors—Robert and the redactor. But one of the most startling 
discords between the D.P. and the Joseph occurs in the Siege Perilous adventure, 
which Roach assigns to Robert. The Joseph foretells that the son of Alain will 
sit in the empty seat at the Grail Table;’ but in the D.P. the son of Alain sits 
in the empty seat at the Round Table.® To discriminate between Robert and 
the redactor on the basis of consistency with the Joseph is therefore impossible. 

A fundamental fallacy weakens not only Roach’s but also most other discus- 
sions of Robert and his work, the assumption that he was an original author 
with an original plan. It presupposes that when he invokes the authority of “le 
grant livre . . . ou les estoires sunt escrites,” when he announces that he can 
continue the various parts of his story only “se en livre les puis trouver,” when 
he alludes to the “les meintes paroles contees”’ about the Good Fisher, Robert 
is not to be taken seriously. It is assumed that he invented the connection of the 
Grail with Joseph of Arimathea and was the only begetter of Bron, Alain, 
Petrus, etc. Roach does not state this explicitly, but he nowhere asserts the 
contrary and in fact excludes from his bibliography recent arguments against 
a 

The evidence shows that the Joseph was original in little but its mistakes. 
Professor Nitze and others have proved that Bron is the authentic form, not 
Robert’s alternative Hebron, and that graal means platter, not Robert’s calice.™ 


That the Vulgate Estoire del St. Graal made use of Robert’s “grant livre” and 
followed it more faithfully in many respects is suggested by the fact that 
neither of these mistakes occurs.” It is corroborated by the fact that the 
Estoire treats the episode of Moyses and the twelve sons of Bron and that of the 
testing of Joseph’s company by the Grail in such a way that we perceive that 
the narrative cannot be based on Robert’s poem but is closer to the secular 


6. ZFSL, im, 452, 456. 

. Robert de Boron, Roman de I’ estoire dou Graal, ed. Nitze, Paris, 1927, vss. 2788-96. 

8. Page 149. 

9. Ed. Nitze, vss. 932 f., 3500, 3456-58. 

10. It is significant that the only article of mine listed is one which has nothing to do with 
the D.P. or Robert or the Grail. 

11. Medieval Studies in Memory of G. Schoepperle Loomis, New York, 1927, pp. 135 ff. 
MP, xi (1916), 681 ff. H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, New York, 
1939; PP- 33, 36 ff. 

12. It may be objected that the Estoire must depend on Robert since it cites him three times 
(H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 1, 195, 244n, 280). It is, however, 
noteworthy that each of these citations is false; there is nothing corresponding in the Joseph. 
The probable explanation is found in Bruce’s hypothesis that the Vulgate cycle owes its 
present form to assembleurs, who made it their business to link the originally independent 
works. The Prose Merlin which the assembleur attached to the Estoire attributed itself to 
Robert, and it was a good guess, corroborated by the Prose Joseph, that Robert was the author 
of the Estoire also. So the assembleur in copying the Estoire casually inserted his references to 
Robert. 
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Arthurian tradition, from which both ultimately derive.” The case for the inde- 
pendence of the Estoire from the Joseph is clinched by the occurrence of several 
episodes for which a Celtic origin can, with more or less cogency, be argued. 

A realization that the Estoire contains genuine traditions regarding the char- 
acters of the Joseph would have saved Roach from the arduous and inconclusive 
effort to prove that Robert’s Petrus is represented in the D.P. by Perceval’s 
Hermit Uncle. It is, of course, odd that Petrus, who according to the Joseph 
was to go to the “‘vaus d’Avaron”’ and await the coming of Alain’s son, fails to 
turn up in the D.P., and it is natural to conclude that the nameless Hermit 
Uncle who does seem to be waiting to instruct Alain’s son was intended by 
Robert to be the missing Petrus. But many facts which Roach has overlooked 
upset this supposition. I have shown elsewhere that this uncle owes his low- 
doored habitation and his kinship to Bron, just as his counterpart Pelles in 
Perlesvaus owes his title, “Rois de la Basse Gent,” and his kinship to the Fisher 
King, to his original identity with Beli, the dwarf king of a subterranean land 
and a kinsman of Bran’s.'* On the other hand, Petrus can be traced back to 
Bran’s kinsman Pryderi. He has his obvious counterpart in the Estoire in Pierre, 
and Pierre has two adventures analogous to those of Perceval in the D.P. and 
the Vulgate Lancelot.“ Perceval, in turn, reveals in several ways his descent 
from Pryderi, the hero of the Four Branches of the Mabinogi." It is particularly 
striking that Perceval’s rash sitting on the Siege Perilous at the feast of Pente- 
cost and the consequent roar and darkness which brought on the disastrous 
enchantments of Britain have their neat parallel in Pryderi’s sitting on the 
perilous seat after a royal feast and the consequent roar and thick mist which 


coincided with the desolating enchantment of Dyved.'* We are entitled, then, 
to make the following equation: Petrus = Pierre = Perceval = Pryderi."® 
Here is the solution to many of the most mystifying features of the Grail 


13. Newstead, op. cit., pp. 51-55. MLR, xxiv (1929), 421-23, 428, 434. Note also that 
Pierre is a more natural substitution than Petrus for Pryderi. 

14. L. H. Loomis, in MLR, xxvi (1931), 408 ff. R. S. Loomis, MLR, xxiv (1929), 425- 
27. I retract my derivation of Alain from Arawn. 

15. PMLA, vi (1941), 920-24. I have since discovered how this uncle became a hermit, 
but must postpone the announcement for another time and publication. 

16. MLR, xxiv, 427-30. 

17. PMLA, tv1, 927-33. 

18. Pages 149 f. J. Loth, Mabinogion, Paris, 1913, 1, 154 f. Note also how in Liudd and 
Llevelys a great cry produced a terrible enchantment, strikingly similar to the Waste Land 
motif in the Grail romances: “les hommes en perdaient leurs couleurs et leurs forces; les 
femmes, les enfants dans leur sein. . . . Animaux, arbres, terres, eaux, tout restait stérile.” 
Ibid., 1, 234. For other Celtic influences on the Siege Perilous cf. Nitze in Studies in Honor of 
A. M. Elliott, 1, 42, n. 58; Speculum, vii (1933), 419-21. 

19. A legitimate objection may be raised to this equation on the ground that the corre- 
spondences are fragmentary and much that is told of Pryderi in the Four Branches has no 
counterpart in the history of any of these Arthurian figures. This argument will weigh heavily 
with those who do not realize the drastic dislocations and contaminations which the Four 
Branches have undergone. It will weigh hardly at all with those who accept the prevailing 
view among Welsh scholars. Parallels with any cognate tradition are inevitably partial. Most 
illuminating on this subject is Prof. W. J. Gruffydd’s Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928). 
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legend. Thus we can understand why Robert’s forecast that Petrus is to travel 
to the west and await the son of Alain is never fulfilled, for if Petrus is really 
Perceval, he is not the awaiter but the awaited. Robert has wrongly assigned to 
Petrus the role of Bron. This becomes even clearer when we see that Robert’s 
forecast for Bron duplicates that for Petrus,?° with the exception that the latter 
is to go to the “vaus d’Avaron,” “‘devers Occident.” Now it is probably no 
mere accident that Perlesvaus’ boyhood home was in the “vaus de Kamaalot,” 
at the end of “la plus sauvaje isle de Gales . . . devers Occident,’’*' and that 
Chrétien says that Perceval’s eldest brother was brought up in the court of the 
king of Cavalon.” Behind all the confusion there seems to lie a persistent tradi- 
tion that Perceval’s youth was spent in the isle of Avalon, “devers Occident.”’ 

The failure of scholars to realize that Petrus and Perceval go back to the 
same original is due to their false conception of Robert’s originality, the belief 
that Petrus was Robert’s creation. Once it is realized that the Bron-Alain- 
Petrus story is a disguised Celtic legend, it is easy to see what happened. The 
lost source of the Joseph failed to state that Petrus was the son of Alain, des- 
tined to sit in the “liu vuit,” and Robert naturally inferred that the boy was 
yet to be born.When later he came across the story of Perceval, who did sit 
in a “liu vuit,”’ he decided that this was the son of Alain. But unfortunately this 
new source told nothing of Perceval’s birth and boyhood, and Robert was forced 
to supply this link with Alain out of his own sterile imagination. This seems a 
more plausible explanation of the amazingly perfunctory treatment of Perce- 
val’s enfances in the D.P. than Brugger’s view that a full and charming story 
has been ruthlessly omitted by doltish copyists. We now understand why the 
prophecy regarding Petrus is not fulfilled. The forecast itself was a medley 
of blunders, and Robert, finding not a word of Petrus in his sources for the 
Grail quest, did not bother to concoct an original scene for him. We also under- 
stand why the prophecy regarding Bron is carried out. For the prediction itself 
accorded with genuine tradition, and Robert was not disappointed in his new 
sources, for there he found “‘le rice Pescheor”’ filling exactly the role foretold 
for him. Far more is explained by the hypothesis of Robert’s dependence on 
books embodying in varying forms those “meintes paroles contées”’ concerning 
the Good Fisher, than by any other theory. 

Most significant in this connection is the figure of Blaise. In all the prose 
Merlin texts and in both sections of the D.P. Blaise is cited as the supreme au- 
thority for the events of Uther’s and Arthur’s reigns. “Par son escrit les savon 
nos encore.’ Blaise, we read, obtained most of his information through the 


20. Ed. Nitze, vss. 3119-34, 3355-70. 

21. Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, ll. 457-63, 7281-84; 11, 196-198. Nitze has not realized that 
the ‘“‘Vaus de Kamaalot”’ is due to the confusion of “‘vaus de Cavalon,” a not uncommon cor- 
ruption of Avalon, and the traditional Camaalot, capital of Arthur. 

22. Chrétien de Troyes, Percevalroman, ed. Hilka, Halle, 1932, vss. 463-5. 

23. Pages 238, 307. Huth Merlin, ed. G. Paris, and J. Ulrich Paris, 1886, 1, 61, 90. Sommer, 
Vulgate Version, u, 35. 
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omniscient Merlin, of whom he was the “maistre,”’ but on the subject of the 
Grail he had more direct knowledge since he sojourned for a long time with 
Perceval in the Grail castle and was still there at the end of the romance.** 
His book was to be called “‘li livres du graal.’** Evidently Maistre Blaise was 
the authority on the vessel and its quest. Now it is precisely as such that the 
Elucidation, prefixed to the Conte del Graal, cites a certain Maistre Blihis.* And 
scholars agree that Blihis must be the Bleheris or Breri invoked by other 
romancers, the latter as one who knew “les gestes et les cuntes/De tuz les 
reis, de tuz les cuntes/Ki orent esté en Bretaingne.’’?? The combined testimony 
makes it certain that Bleheris was a professional conteur of Welsh birth who 
made a prodigious stir on the Continent with his Arthurian repertoire. Once 
his reputation for omniscience regarding the matiére de Bretagne was established, 
a natural series of inferences led to the conclusion that he was a “maistre,” 
was the author of a book, was a contemporary of the events which he recorded, 
and was associated with that other wise man, Merlin. It was inevitable that his 
name should be corrupted, and likely that, as the author of so holy a book, he 
should eventually receive the saintly name of Blaise. Though I cannot agree 
with Brugger that Bleheris was a Dichter, who wrote Arthurian poems,”* I 
believe the frequent invocation of his authority and the occurrence of his name 
as an Arthurian character, Bliobleheris and Pleherin,®® eloquently attest the 
importance of this conteur as an early disseminator of the traditions of the 
Round Table cycle among courtly French audiences. Though, of course, 
Bleheris’ connection with the D.P. is remote, his evolution from worldly 
conteur into the pious and learned Blaise parallels significantly the evolution of 
the Grail legend. 

Excellent and thorough as Roach’s study is up to a certain point, it suffers 
from a neglect of the early stages of Arthurian tradition, and I would modify 
his concept of Robert’s work and the formation of the D.P. as follows: The 
Metrical Joseph is a muddled redaction of a book in which the Celtic tradition 
of Bran and his platter was already appended to the legend of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea.*° Robert seems to have known only the first part of this book; for 
he says he can only fulfill the anticipations of his narrative “se en livre les 
puis trouver,” and yet such fulfillments showing genuine acquaintance with 
traditions of Bron and Pierre are found in the Vulgate Estoire. Lacking such a 

24. Pages 242, 277 f. Huth Merlin, 1, 32 f£. Sommer, n, 19 f. 

25. Huth Merlin, 1, 47 f. Sommer, un, 28. 

26. Elucidation, ed. A. W. Thompson, New York, 1931, p. 86. 

27. Ibid., pp. 78-81. RR, xxx (1941), 16-19. J. Van Dam, in Neophilologus, xv (1929), 
OR. Lu (1927), 91. 

29. Ibid., pp. 88 f. For another example of author’s becoming character cf. Owst, Litera- 
ture and Pulpit (Cambridge, 1933), p. 155. 

30. The reason for this combination—and I firmly believe that reason was far more opera- 
tive in Arthurian romance, and mere caprice far less so, than many scholars allow—I have 
suggested in Speculum, vit (1933), 431. 
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continuation, Robert turned to a rifacimento of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ac- 
counts of Merlin and the reign of Arthur,*' and versified it, introducing as his 
new authority the omniscient Blaise, of whom he had now read or heard for the 
first time. Into the midst of this he inserted a Grail quest, based ultimately on 
the Irish Prophetic Ecstasy of the Phantom, but overlaid with Welsh traditions of 
Bran and Pryderi. This he was able partially to harmonize with the forecasts 
in his Joseph, and with it he or a later redactor combined several episodes from 
the Conte del Graal. The whole of this cyclic work was turned into prose, of 
which the Perceval and Mort Artu sections survive in the garbled manuscripts 
of the Didot Perceval. 


Rocer SHERMAN Loomis 
Columbia University 





Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions from All Souls MS. 182. Edited by M. 
Dominica Lecce. Oxford, published for the Anglo-Norman Text Society 
by Basil Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xxiii+495. 


With its third number, the Anglo-Norman Text Society has gone far afield 
in content from the preceding volumes, forecasting the variety of the texts 
which are to appear under its aegis.! The first was a didactic poem of about the 
year 1230, dealing with natural science.? The second was an allegorical prose 
treatise of personal devotion or confessions, dated 1354. The volume under 
review, as long as both the others together, publishes the more than 450 per- 
sonal and official letters and petitions of ca. 1390-1412 collected in the French 
part of the well-known MS 182 of All Souls College. The texts in preparation 
for the Society’s program of annual volumes will help to fill in the picture of 
the cultural history of England, while they throw light on the development of 
the French language in its insular outpost. 

The All Souls letter-book has been drawn upon for seventy years or more 
by students of history, philology and literature. It is in two parts: the first 
Latin, the second French. The Latin part contains a copy of the letter-register 
of John Pecham, Archbishop of Canterbury (1279-1292),* and other letters 
which might serve as models, including even some frivolous ones. The French 
part preserves not only the many petitions and letters edited by Miss Legge, 
but also an assortment of pieces for the study of the French language, which 
have been edited elsewhere. The fifteenth-century English compiler of this 

31. This source must have borne some relation to Layamon’s source for the passing of 
Arthur. Review of English Studies, x (1934), 78 ff. 

32. Speculum, vu, 420-28. 

1. Professor U. T. Holmes, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, is the American 
Secretary of the Society. 

2. W.H. Trethewey, ed., La Petite Philosophie. An Anglo-Norman Poem of the Thirteenth 
Century. Text with Introduction, Notes and Glossary. Oxford, Blackwell, 1939 (Anglo- 
Norman Texts—1). Reviewed by L. P. G. Peckham in RR, xxx (1941), 82-83. 

3. E. J. Arnould, ed., Le Livre de Seyntz Medicines. The Unpublished Devotional Treatise 
of Henry of Lancaster. Text. Oxford, Blackwell, 1940 (Anglo-Norman Texts—1). 

4. Edited by C. Trice Martin in the Rolls Series (No. 77), London, 1882. 
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letter-book apparently did not feel sufficiently at home in French to rely on 
model-letters alone as guides to the correct use of the language. The treatises 
he wanted for reference are varied in age and content: they include not only 
Coyfurelly’s Orthographia gallica, but a work as early as Walter de Bibbes- 
worth’s Tretiz (fourth quarter of the thirteenth century) ;* and among the 
smaller pieces is “un petit livre pour enseigner les enfantz de leur entreparler 
comun francois.” 

The quantity of the documents alone made this edition a considerable under- 
taking. The enterprise was begun in collaboration with the late Miss M. V. 
Clarke, who expected to supply the historical notes to Miss Legge’s transcrip- 
tion and linguistic study. Since Miss Clarke had annotated only fifty of the 
letters, the bulk of this work, too, fell on Miss Legge, who has ably accom- 
plished it. The contents range from petitions, signet letters and letters from the 
Treasury through major and minor royal and ecclesiastical letters to matters 
as personal as introductions, condolence on the death of a beheaded husband* 
and a lady’s announcement of the birth of her daughter. The editor gives a 
brief summary in English at the head of each document and provides in foot- 
notes a translation of difficult passages when the French construction becomes 
involved. She has been to endless pains to establish dates when possible and to 
suggest the identity of persons referred to, often only by initial, in the text. 
None of the actual originals of these documents has come to light in Miss 
Legge’s researches, but she has taken note of significant variants when other 
copies exist. 

Although the compilation is the work of an Englishman, not all of the letters 
he preserved to use as models are of insular composition. A notable exception 
is a long letter from Christine de Pisan to Isabella of Bavaria (No. 99), dated 
5 October 1405, appealing to the Queen of France to settle the quarrels be- 
tween the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. Three other copies of this letter 
exist in manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale: the editor prints from them 
variants, an explanatory rubric, and a rondeau apparently addressed to the 
Duke of Orleans. No. 177 is a letter from Isabella to Richard II, and the com- 
piler included several documents from continental Frenchmen as well, such as 
Charles v1, John, Bishop of Chartres, and the Mayor and Jurats of Bordeaux. 

Miss Legge has compiled a selective glossary to accompany her text, but 
detailed linguistic study would have made the volume too bulky and is reserved 
for later treatment. It is devoutly to be hoped that we may take as a promise this 
suggestion in the preface, for Miss Legge is eminently qualified to pass lin- 
guistic judgment on this kind of material. Such a study would, moreover, pro- 
vide a valuable addition to the one Professor Tanquerey prefixed to his Recueil 
de lettres anglo-frangaises (1265-1399) in 1916 (Paris, Champion) .” His collec- 

5. Last edited by Annie Owen at Paris (Presses Universitaires), 1929; a new edition by 
C. T. Onions is announced by the Anglo-Norman Text Society. 

6. Is 1406 at the head of this letter (No. 62) a misprint for 1400? 

7. Notice by M. Roques in R, xtv (1918)-1919, 603; cf. E. G. R. Waters, The Anglo- 


Norman Voyage of St. Brendan by Benedeit . . . , Oxford, 1928, p. clxviii, note 4, and M. K. 
Pope, From Latin to Modern French . . . , Manchester, 1934, §1080. 
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tion of letters chosen from a variety of sources (but not including any royal 
ones) over a century and a half, is a modern compilation to illustrate the de- 
velopment of the Anglo-Norman language in its later period. The linguistic 
study of the All Souls collection may be expected to yield somewhat different 
results, for not only was it put together for a different purpose but it is limited 
in time to about one generation and extends a decade or so later than the modern 
compilation. 

In a manuscript of miscellaneous contents such as the present one, the physi- 
cal construction is frequently important in furnishing clues to owners, com- 
pilers, or the state of completeness of the text. One could wish, therefore, that 
the details which the editor gives in describing the letter-book had been 
clearer (pages ix—x). There is no definite statement, for instance, of how many 
leaves there are in the codex: the second paragraph implies that there are 375, 
but the marginal foliation of the text indicates 379.8 Nor does the description 
explain why two sets of folio-numbers are given for the closing document only. 
Probably 373 is written in an older hand in the MS, but 379 is the correct count 
in a more recent foliation. In that case, a note by the present editor could have 
explained the situation and made clear which system of numeration she fol- 
lowed in her marginal indications. There are, besides, several points at which 
the foliation in the table of contents of the manuscript (page x) does not agree 
with that in the margins of the text.® 

Of more interest in speculating about the manuscript’s history are the gather- 
ings, and Miss Legge has described them in some detail. But it is easier to 
visualize the state of a codex if the gatherings are listed schematically as in 
M. R. James’ catalogues. The present description of the Latin part is confusing, 
and here again we need more information about the foliation in order to under- 
stand the first twenty gatherings. Then, if f. 190 is the last leaf of a gathering, 
as the remarks imply, there would seem to be two fourteens after f. 162, in- 
stead of only the one mentioned. One understands f. 191 being “dirty and 
polished,” as if the manuscript “lay about in sections” before being bound, 
since that folio is an outer leaf of a quire; but f. 205, in the same condition, is an 
inner leaf according to this description of gatherings. Is it not more probable 
that the twenty leaves after f. 190 are in gatherings of 6+8-+6, instead of 
6+14? This seems the more likely since a new collection of letters begins on 
f. 205. We are left in the dark about ff. 202-4, though the Petitions end incom- 
plete on f. 2014 and the Letters do not begin until f. 205°. 

These remarks may seem carping. But gatherings and foliation may take on 
significance, especially when there is difficulty, as in this manuscript, in deter- 
mining whether or not the handwriting is all by the same person. The codex, 
as it now stands, belonged to one William Elyot, entered in the Register of All 


8. H. O. Coxe gave 373 (Catalogus codd. MSS... Oxon... u. 1, p. 46, Oxford, 1852), 


Trice Martin 379 (op. sup. cit.1,p.xliv); from the latter’s description it appears that there are 
errors in the foliation. 


9. And in item 9 read 331 for 321. 
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Souls as a legist in 1465, who gave and bequeathed it to the College during his 
lifetime, according to a note on f. 3.!° Elyot’s autograph ex-libris on f. 201° 
states that he bought the book from the executors of John Stevenes, recently a 
canon of Exeter. The postion of this ex-libris, be it noted, is at the end of the 
collection of French petitions. An ex-libris of similar content appears on f. 190, 
where the Latin part ends. Miss Legge does not characterize the hand of this 
one: Trice Martin said it was a scribe’s, in distinction to Elyot’s “manu mea 
propria” of f. 201”.We therefore have Elyot’s word for Stevenes’ ownership 
of the section of petitions only, not of the whole French part as Miss Legge 
says; although, as appears later, it is quite probable that Stevenes did own the 
whole. 

One more remark about gatherings. Miss Legge notes a signature-series on 
ff. 197-199. Since f. 197 is the first leaf of a quire, probably the kij which she 
observed on f. 197 was intended to be &j, and f. 198 is properly marked kij, as 
she notes. The first quire of the present French section belongs with this 
k-quire; but the Latin section must belong in another series, since it has already 
filled twenty-two quires. It is therefore possible that the Latin and the French 
were originally two separate collections and that quires corresponding to the 
earlier letters of the alphabet are missing from the French compilation. Since 
the margins were trimmed for the sixteenth-century binding ordered by All 
Souls, we shall probably not get any further in our speculations on construction 
and ownership unless the postulated missing part should be discovered. 

Miss Legge has painstakingly analyzed all the available evidence about John 
Stevenes to consider whether he is the one who could have had access to the 
materials transcribed in the letter-book. Like her predecessors in this task, she 
is disappointed in her search for proof, but it seems entirely probable that 
Stevenes could have been both owner and compiler of the whole of the French 
part of the codex. 

The evidence gathered about Stevenes is only a promise of the great amount 
of material collected in the historical notes which follow the individual petitions 
and letters. Documents and events are cited in support of the identifications, 
and an index provides ready access to this fund of information. Historians of all 
kinds must be forever indebted to Miss Legge for putting this valuable text at 
their disposal in usable and well-documented form. 

Ruts J. Dean 
Mount Holyoke College 


A Comparison of the Metrical Technique of Ronsard and Malherbe. By C. C. 
Hvumiston. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 180. 


The theory and practice of Malherbe’s versification, his so-called “reform,” 
that is his important modification of the doctrines of Ronsard and the Pléiade, 


10. So Trice Martin; Miss Legge gives the impression that the note of gift and anathema 
are on f. 2 with the All Souls ex-libris. 
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have been submitted to surprisingly little thorough critical study up to now. 
Those who know, by title, Ferdinand Brunot’s Doctrine de Malherbe (1891) 
may have been assuming incorrectly that Brunot had disposed of the subject. 
He did not, and indeed Brunot’s section on the general poetic theories of Mal- 
herbe suggests that he was not at his best in this field. Apparently too Brunot 
was under the impression that Gustave Allais, author of Malherbe et la poésie 
frangaise a la fin du xvi° siécle (1891), was preparing a study of Malherbe’s 
versification; that is the reason he gave for not touching it. But no such work 
by Allais ever appeared. In 1893, Maurice Souriau, in his Evolution du vers 
frangais au xvu® siécle, devoted a chapter (107 pages) to the versification of 
Malherbe, while earlier (1880) an obscure German work (Paul Groebedinkel’s 
Der Versbau bei Philippe Desportes und Frangois de Malherbe) had attempted to 
treat the relationship of Malherbe’s theory and practice to those of one who 
was a follower of the Pléiade. Mr. Humiston considers, quite rightly, that 
these studies, and others—fragmentary studies of the metrics of Ronsard, and 
Philippe Martinon’s excellent, but only partial treatment of the subject (“La 
Genése des régles,” in the Revue d’ Histoire littéraire of 1909)—are inadequate. 

He takes as his point of departure the rules of versification drawn by Souriau 
from Malherbe’s Commentaire sur Desportes: first the rules dealing with cesura, 
enjambement, hiatus and the use of monosyllables, and then ten sections listing 
the restrictions which Malherbe would have imposed with regard to the use of 
rime. In each case the general problem is discussed briefly, Malherbe’s theory 
given, his practice analyzed, and both the theory and practice contrasted with 
Ronsard’s practice. In the text the examples are condensed; they are given 
complete and in tabular form in appendices. The treatment of the same points 
by Souriau and by Groebedinkel is also noted, and where Mr. Humiston finds 
it necessary, he corrects or supplements them. 

Mr. Humiston concludes that, in theory and in practice, Malherbe was con- 
sistent in his use of the cesura and in his avoidance of enjambement and hiatus. 
Ronsard, he finds, used the cesura in the same way as Malherbe, and to some 
extent anticipated Malherbe in avoiding hiatus. In the matter of enjambement, 
Ronsard differed definitely from Malherbe. Though, in theory, he was some- 
what hesitant as to whether to permit enjambement or not, in practice, he used 
it freely. As regards rime, Mr. Humiston demonstrates clearly that Malherbe 
was exacting to the point of fussiness; not only were his standards far more 
severe than those of Ronsard, but in practice he often violated nearly all of his 
own standards. 

This study stresses anew the continuity of French poetry. Professor Patter- 
son’s Three Centuries of French Poetic Technique (Ann Arbor, 1935) had already 
done so as regards general poetic theory. Now Mr. Humiston shows that there 
is no sharp line of demarcation between Ronsard and Malherbe in matters of 
poetic technique. There are differences; there is apparent a development, an 
evolution; but what stands out above all is that Ronsard and Malherbe are not 
hostile, clashing forces—one representing inspiration, lyricism, great poetry, 
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the other clear, logical, dogmatic rationalism, the antithesis of poetry—but that 
both are links in the great chain of French verse. 

The defects of Mr. Humiston’s work are mainly matters of detail, relatively 
insignificant. Perhaps the differences in the practice of the two poets at differ- 
ent periods are not sufficiently considered, although this might have taken more 
labor and space than results would have justified. Mr. Humiston’s treatment of 
the question of rime normande succeeds only in making a confused problem 
more confused. With regard to words ending in -er, the question of just what the 
pronunciation at the time of Ronsard and Malherbe was supposed to be, what it 
actually was and what poets for the sake of rime assumed it to be, is so obscure 
and so involved that it should have been handled with more precaution and more 
discretion. Mr. Humiston may have a valid point to make, but he is not clear. 
He errs in failing to note the tradition (handed down by Ménage from Racan 
—see Souriau, op. cit., page 48) according to which Malherbe disapproved of 
rimes normandes toward the end of his life, and intended removing all of them 
from his poems. 

In a few places Mr. Humiston would have been on solider ground if he had 
made use of better authorities. If he had read Maurice Grammont’s reviews 
(in the Revue des langues romanes) of Lote’s treatise on the alexandrine, he would 
have been less certain of the reliability of the “experimental phonetics”’ that 
served as the source of Lote’s interpretation of the mechanics of hiatus (given 
by Humiston in a long quotation, pages 38-39). Also he would have found 
Grammont’s large treatise on Le Vers francais more useful than the same 


author’s Petit Traité, and he would have found material germane to his subject 
in Grammont’s “Le Vers francais: Son évolution,” (in Le Francais moderne, 
1936). 

These minor defects do not, however, detract seriously from a work which 
is a thorough and convincing examination of French poetic technique at a cru- 
cial point in its development. 


Henry A. Grupss 
Princeton University 





Studies on the Literary Salon in France, 1550-1615. By L. Clark Keating. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 172. 


Mr. Keating presents the first general survey of a group of sixteenth-century 
salons to be made since the accumulation in recent years of important special- 
ized contributions by Champion, Sorg, Lavaud, Will and others. His broader 
viewpoint permits him to see relationships more clearly than others have done 
and to suggest what are probably somewhat more accurate general conclusions. 
His survey is also largely free from the special pleading sometimes associated 
with the presentation of new discoveries in restricted fields. 

After a brief introductory chapter on polite society in the first half of the 
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century and the new influences which shaped it, the author gives most of his 
attention to the salons of Jean de Morel, Marguerite de France, the Dames Des 
Roches, Mme de Villeroy, Mme de Retz and Marguerite de Valois. In the first 
three he points out the greater influence of the humanists, and in the last three 
the preponderance of the pleasure-loving ideal of the courtiers, which, in the 
case of the salon of Marguerite de Valois (1605-1615), had coarsened and 
cheapened to such a degree that the reaction toward refinement in the salon of 
Mme de Rambouillet seemed the emergence of a quite new social ideal. 

When further studies have been made of individual milieux and of social life 
outside regularly constituted salons, it is likely that a new and still more accur- 
ate picture can be drawn of the character and evolution of polite society during 
the Renaissance. The réle of the predominantly male gatherings of bourgeois 
humanists such as those in which Rabelais took part in Poitou and Lyons should 
be elucidated. Much more light needs to be thrown on the Italianate society 
of Lyons in the first half of the century in which men and women of learning 
and literary attainments met to enjoy food, music, dancing and conversation. 
The relation between humanistic society and court society must be more fully 
traced and from an earlier period. In this the poets are the connecting link. Marot 
was shaped by the court. Much of his occasional verse and of that of Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais is identical in spirit with the compositions arising from the 
salons of Mme de Villeroy and Mme de Retz. Ronsard started from a humanis- 
tic point of view, scorning the triviality, flattery, ambition and ignorance of 
the court, but he soon adopted its tastes to a marked degree. Even after the 
fusion between the humanistic and the courtly spirit had been effected at many 
points, the bourgeois scholars and professional men, such as Joseph Scaliger 
and Pasquier, kept alive the older humanistic tastes for Latin verse and learned 
pleasantries. 

In a parallel fashion we must see more clearly how the ideal of the perfect 
individual evolves, how the bourgeois humanist merges with the accomplished, 
aristocratic courtier, and how the elements of character and wisdom are added 
to learning and social grace to produce the concept of the honnéte homme. To 
do this we must study the wealth of information on individual social behavior 
to be found in Montaigne and other writers, and we must know all we can of 
both the theory and practice of education in the sixteenth century. 

Exception can be taken to certain minor statements by Mr. Keating, as 
when he says (page 60) that an interest in Platonism is “barely suggested” in 
the writings of Madeleine Des Roches, and it is regrettable that in his several 
citations of Sainte-Marthe’s Elogia he did not give his own English translation 
instead of the dangerously flowery French of Colletet. But these are not grave 
matters, and it is certain that Mr. Keating has made a very useful contribution 
to the social and literary history of the Renaissance, and shown the need for 
both further investigation and further synthesis. 

Georce E. DiLLer 
Dartmouth College 
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Remy de Gourmont: Essai de biographie intellectuelle. Par Garnet Rees. Paris, 
Boivin et Cie, 1940. Pp. x+312. 


Entre la préface et les conclusions de Mr. Garnet Rees, le lecteur attentif 
observera un subtil et sans doute inconscient décalage. L’auteur commence par 
affirmer péremptoirement que les admirations littéraires d’avant 1914 “sont 
aujourd’hui' démodées et méme oubliées” et que Remy de Gourmont, pour 
sa part, “‘n’a jamais exercé d’influence littéraire.” Assagi toutefois par sa longue 
et remarquable analyse, Mr. Rees apporte en terminant un verdict plus juste 
et plus nuancé. II distingue, insuffisamment encore 4 mon gré, entre la “popu- 
larité,” od la preuve est faite que Gourmont ne saurait prétendre, et I’“influ- 
ence,” assez marquée dans les pays anglo-saxons,? plus discréte et diffuse dans 
les lettres frangaises, qu’il a droit de revendiquer comme sienne. I] a existé, en 
fait, un “culte Gourmont,” soigneusement entretenu au Mercure de France 
durant les vingt-cing années qu’il y donna sa chronique réguliére et cet autre 
quart de siécle qui s’est écoulé depuis sa mort. Hors méme du petit clan, sub- 
sistait un “souvenir Gourmont,”’ actif et sympathique, bien différent, comme 
s’en porte garant Albert Thibaudet, de la froide considération ot étaient tombés 
les caprices de mandarin d’ Anatole France: “France participe peu aujourd’hui 
a notre dialogue, alors que Gourmont en serait encore; France n’aurait rien 
a nous dire, tandis que le coin des dissociations gourmontiennes nous reste 
cher pour n’avoir pas été remplacé.’’* Il y a méme une “érudition Gourmont,” 
et il fait beau voir, en vérité, comme la critique universitaire, que Gourmont 
jadis accabla de ses railleries, pratique le pardon des injures en lui consacrant 
thése sur thése.‘ 

Tout cela n’est pas a dire que la renommée de Gourmont soit solidement 
assise, ou mesurée 4 |’étendue de ses talents. Le fait demeure que le sort s’est 
montré plutét injuste 4 son égard—pour des raisons plus nombreuses, 4 mon 
sens, et plus complexes que n’imagine Mr. Rees. Sa solitude? Oui certes: 
l’indépendance un peu hautaine de son caractére, non moins gue horrible 

1. “Aujourd’hui,” cela signifie, bien entendu: “au début de 1940.”” Ni Mr. Rees, qui écrit 
avant la défaite francaise, ni personne ne se risquerait pour |’instant 4 évaluer avec certitude 
le destin littéraire de Remy de Gourmont ou de qui que ce soit dans les années 4 venir. 

2. Mr. Rees consacre des développements judicieux (pages 271-278) a la dette que MM. 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Aldous Huxley, etc., ont contractée et reconnue envers Remy de 
Gourmont. Pour ce qui est des deux premiers, j’ai l’impression que maint lecteur américain 
froncera le sourcil a les voir traiter d’“‘écrivains anglais.”” Qu’ils en soient flattés ou non, ce 
que j’ignore, leur pays d’origine n’a pas complétement renoncé a eux. Leur véritable patrie 
intellectuelle est pour le moins en doute, et, dans le cas de Mr. Pound, on pourrait presque 
arguer qu’il appartient 4 la France autant et plus qu’a I’ Amérique ou 4 I’ Angleterre. 

3. Histoire de la littérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours, 1936, p. 464. 

4. L’ouvrage de Mr. Rees est une thése de doctorat de |’Université de Paris. Elle a été 
précédée, en France, d’une thése de doctorat de Il’Université de Toulouse (La Doctrine esthé- 
tique de Remy de Gourmont, Toulouse, 1928), dont l’auteur, par un mystére que je ne me char- 
ge pas d’expliquer, a signé un tirage du nom d’Emile Bencze et un autre tirage du nom 
d’Emile Blau; et, aux Etats-Unis, de la dissertation de Mr. Paul Emile Jacob sur Remy de 
Gourmont (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Urbana, 1931). Work 


in Progress, il y a deux ans, attribuait 4 Mr. Albert Lippman (New York University) un 
projet de thése sur la jeunesse de Remy de Gourmont. 
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lépre de son visage, le tinrent 4 |’écart du monde. Le tour anarchique de sa 
pensée? Cela dépend. II ne nous avance guére de supposer, comme fait Mr. 
Rees,’ que “le sceptique trouve plus d’admirateurs 4 une époque de tranquillité 
ou les esprits, délivrés de toute inquiétude par la paix et la prospérité, peuvent 
jouer avec les idées dangereuses.” L’histoire, qui nous offre non pas un 
scepticisme, mais des sceptiques aux tempéraments variés et aux fortunes di- 
verses, infirmerait et confirmerait tour 4 tour cette généralité vague et sans 
portée. Qui plus est, elle la contredit carrément dans le cas de Gourmont lui- 
méme. Voila un écrivain qui a coulé ses années les plus fécondes en un temps 
ou, nous dit-on, régnait une “douceur de vivre”’ 4 peine moins aimable, et peut- 
étre plus uniformément répandue, que celle dont Talleyrand parait la saison 
de sa jeunesse. L’heure n’était donc pas, tant s’en faut, défavorable aux 
jongleries de l’esprit. Un homme de loisir comme Anatole France |’a fort bien 
compris et en a surabondamment profité. Mais le méme public qui faisait un 
succes 4 M. Bergeret n’a témoigné que de l’indifférence, voire de l’hostilité, a 
Remy de Gourmont. Pourquoi? Sans doute parce que Gourmont n’avait rien 
du sceptique dilettante, rien de l’enfant terrible des salons, 4 qui tout est par- 
donné pourvu qu’il sache galamment trousser l’impertinence. Spirituel, il a 
le tort de se maintenir en dega du paradoxe; cynique, celui de ne pas étre par- 
ticuli¢rement léger. Dans son fameux article de 1891, ce n’est pas lui, notons-le 
bien, qui “fait joujou”’ avec l’idée de patriotisme; tout au contraire, c’est lui 
qui accuse ses contemporains de jouer avec elle, au sens—ici littéral—ot |’on 
parle de jouer avec le feu. Il paya cette audace impardonnable de sa place de 
fonctionnaire a la Bibliothéque Nationale. Par la suite, il devait rester presque 
constamment en marge d’une société largement conformiste, satisfaite d’elle- 
méme, et qu’il choquait et irritait vaguement dans ses instincts conservateurs. 

Survient le conflit de 1914 qui, nous dit Mr. Rees, “‘a contribué grandement 
a l’éclipse de Gourmont.”” On voit mal, pourtant, quelle éclipse pouvait subir 
une réputation déja passablement obscure en son principe. On voit mieux, en 
revanche, le renversement des valeurs qui n’a pas manqué de s’opérer. A ses 
lecteurs d’aprés-guerre—et d’outre-tombe—Gourmont cesse de paraitre re- 
doutable: il est bel et bien dépassé. Une génération désabusée et meurtrie 
goiterait plus volontiers que la précédente le cynisme de cet aristocrate liber- 
taire si elle ne découvrait en lui, avec des qualités indéniables de précurseur, 
des cétés suspects d’épigone. On exprime tout le XIX° siécle qu’il a encore dans 
le sang: son idolatrie de l’intelligence, sa superstition de la Science et des 
sciences, la finalité secréte qui préside 4 ses apparents vagabondages, bref 
tout le fonds d’absolu qui subsiste dans ses relatifs. Inapte, cela va de soi, a la 
reconstruction, il l’est presque autant 4 l’inquiétude. La “disponibilité” totale 
n’est pas son fait, ni l’évasion, ni le risque.* Ce sceptique est possédé du besoin 

5. Page 269. 

6. Dés 1902, dans une lettre que cite Mr. Rees (pages 178-179), André Gide en faisait 
la remarque 4 Remy de Gourmont: “ ‘Ce qu’il y a de terrible quand on cherche la verité, 


c’est qu’on la trouve,’—é€crivez-vous. Ce que je trouvais de terrible en vous, c’est qu’on 
. . . ’ 
trouvait des vérités sans les avoir cherchées. J’eusse préféré la recherche, sans plus.” 
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d’expliquer et de conclure. Ce théoricien du symbolisme aime le mystére, moins 
pour s’y plonger avec délices que par espoir de le ramener 4 la clarté. Cet 
esprit fort, que n’embarrasse aucune allégeance, passe aisément d’un camp a 
lautre, mais seulement lorsque la chose lui est nécessaire pour rester dans son 
propre camp. Cet individualiste en vient 4 adopter, sur l'art, la religion, la 
politique, la société, des conceptions de jour en jour plus compatibles avec 
lordre, la discipline, la tradition méme. Ce critique impressionniste a recours 
aux arguments les plus subti!s pour restituer 4 la critique sa valeur de création et 
d’enseignement.’ L’ Art est personnel, donc illogique, donc incompréhensible. 
Mais l’Art doit par un coin toucher au non-personnel, donc 4 la logique, donc 
a l’intelligible. En foi de quoi Gourmont, s’il refuse 4 la critique tout pouvoir 
de “‘capter’”’ l’ceuvre d’art dans ses filets, “tolére” du moins—le mot est de 
lui—‘que des gens trés intelligents et capables de l’effort de l’objectivité en 
éclairent un peu, oh! trés peu, les obscurités et dévoilent au public distrait les 
secrets de la magique lanterne.”’ Et le coup d’ceil que, pour son compte, il se 
permet sur les grands problémes n’est pas aussi furtif qu’il le veut paraitre. 
Dans sa jeunesse, il n’avait pas hésité 4 asseoir ses convictions symbolistes sur 
un idéalisme philosophique des plus larges, hérité de Kant et de Hegel a travers 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Plus tard, il se prend d’enthousiasme pour la loi de 
constance thermique du docteur Quinton, ni plus ni moins qu’avait fait Zola, 
quelque quarante ans plus tét, pour les théories d’un autre docteur sur l’héré- 
dité. A cette fameuse loi, “régulatrice de |’évolutionnisme,” il superpose, un 
peu naivement, une loi de constance intellectuelle dont il attend “‘une magnifique 
fécondité de circonstances.” Méme au temps oi il croit abandonner la méta- 
physique pour la recherche positive des faits, il est au-dessus de ses forces de 
renoncer a batir un systéme “‘aprés coup.” En d’autres termes, il ne peut pas 
abdiquer son réve de transcendance, et c’est 14, avec quelque chose de trés 
noble et de trés humain, le défaut de son armure de sceptique, comme le 
scepticisme était le défaut de son armure de philosophe et de moraliste. Hési- 
tation doctrinale qui lui a coaté cher: 4 cause d’elle, il porte 4 faux sur deux 
époques. 

Ces conclusions, pour étre, répétons-le, plus tranchées et moins convention- 
nelles que celles ot aboutit Mr. Rees, ne constituent 4 aucun degré un essai de 
réfutation de son ouvrage. Je suis assuré, au contraire, que la plupart d’entre 
elles trouveraient une justification ais¢ée dans |’imposant dossier qu’il a réuni. 
Les matériaux sont 1a, riches et nombreux, qu’il appartient 4 chacun d’inter- 
préter 4 sa guise. L’auteur les a dépouillés et classés avec une conscience rare. 
Toutes les fois qu’il I’a pu, il a recueilli le témoignage d’anciens amis de Remy 

7. Je me suis approprié dans ce passage, trés librement et 4 des fins trés différentes de celles 
du texte original, certaines observations, que je trouve fort justes en soi, de M. Marcel 
Coulon (cf. son opuscule sur L’ Enseignement de Remy de Gourmont, Paris, 1925, pp. 56-60). 
Admirateur passionné de Gourmont, M. Coulon, comme c’est son droit, fait servir ces argu- 
ments au panégyrique de son auteur. Mais il pardonnerait certainement a l’historien désin- 


teressé que nous sommes de soupconner que les mémes raisons, diversement interprétées, 
peuvent expliquer et la ferveur du disciple et la résistance du lecteur prévenu en sens contraire. 
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de Gourmont, notamment de ses collaborateurs 4 la Revue des Idées: MM. 
Edouard Dujardin, Arnold Van Gennep, Lucien Corpechot, Jules de Gaultier. 
Il nous apporte de l’inédit: lettres nouvelles, précieuses dédicaces 4 “‘l’Ama- 
zone,” documents de la collection Champion, ou textes qui dormaient inutilisés 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale et a la Bibliothéque Doucet de l'Université de 
Paris. Sa bibliographie, si elle n’aspire pas 4 étre compléte, surtout en ce qui 
concerne les articles de Gourmont enfouis dans des revues étrangéres, n’en 
supplante pas moins toutes les autres et a chance de rester longtemps la biblio- 
graphie gourmontienne par excellence. 

On ne saurait, en outre, trop louer Mr. Rees d’avoir compris que seul |’ordre 
génétique est assez souple pour évoquer, sans déformation excessive, la libre 
démarche de Remy de Gourmont. Les travaux précédents avaient, soit isolé un 
aspect particulier de ses préoccupations: ses idées esthétiques, par exemple, 
ou ses théories amoureuses, soit pétrifié en des catégories distinctes: poésie et 
drame, contes et romans, philosophie, critique, une activité d’esprit qui n’a 
jamais connu de cloisons étanches. Une erreur de ce genre réduisait, trés 
nettement, |’utilité de la thése de Mr. Jacob. Ici, par contre, et pour la premiére 
fois, la pensée de Gourmont est prise 4 sa source, patiemment suivie 4 la trace, 
présentée en devenir, dans la réalité vivante de ses métamorphoses, dont aucune, 
du reste, n’est si compléte qu’on n’y puisse reconnaitre une survivance, une 
ombre portée de |’état antérieur. Nous obtenons de la sorte, par surimpositions 
successives, le vrai portrait composite de Remy de Gourmont. Le classicisme 
préte 4 cette physionomie son trait le plus fondamental, un classicisme hérité 
des ancétres, de la terre normande, et renforcé par |’éducation. A partir de 


1887, Gourmont subit l’influence de Mme de Courriére, qu’il nous dépeint 
“kabbaliste et occultiste, instruite en l’histoire des religions et des philosophies 


” 


asiatiques, attirée par le charme des symboles, fascinée par le voile d’Isis . . . 
Pareille expérience, d’ot sortent les Lettres a Sixtine, Yoriente tout natureile- 
ment vers les formes d’art ésotériques qu’avaient concues et réalisées Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam et Mallarmé. De 1889 4 1896, Gourmont adopte, pratique et 
défend le symbolisme intégral. Vers 1897, cependant, ses deux Livres des 
Masques et son roman Les Chevaux de Dioméde nous le montrent hésitant 4 un 
nouveau carrefour. Sans renier le symbolisme, il entend n’étre plus |’esclave 
de ses procédés esthétiques, qui, trop docilement appliqués, constituent une 
entrave comme une autre 4 la liberté de |’art. L’idéalisme, en revanche, con- 
tinue de plaire 4 son orgueil. Encore s’agit-il d’un idéalisme transformé. C’est 
moins exclusivement le nid d’aigle ot se réfugie et s’isole le génie symbolisa- 
teur, et chaque jour davantage une demeure hospitaliére aux idées les plus 
diverses, dont l’accointance mérite d’étre recherchée, non certes pour I’illusoire 
“vérité générale” qu’elles sont censées offrir, mais pour le besoin que nous 
avons d’elles et le plaisir, proprement individuel et incommunicable, qu’elles 
nous peuvent procurer. Autrement dit, Gourmont est prét 4 entrer dans l’orbite 
de Renan. II y entre, et il y reste jusqu’au jour, aux alentours de 1903, ot la 
découverte de la science positive, sous |’égide du docteur Quinton, |’incline au 
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respect des faits et 4 leur étude systématique, qui servira de base et de point 
d’appui 4 la culture des idées. Le scepticisme de Gourmont tourne ainsi 4 une 
sorte de pessimisme méthodique, traversé ¢a et 1a, malgré tout, d’un réve 
épicurien de vie harmonieuse, comme celui qui trouve son expression dans 
Une Nuit au Luxembourg. Mais le vrai rayon de lumiére de ce crépuscule un 
peu morose, c’est 4 “J’Amazone”’ qu’il appartiendra de le répandre. A I’école 
de cette moderne Clotilde de Vaux, |’égoiste endurci fait l’apprentissage de la 
tendresse. Muré dans sa tour par le lupus qui le défigure, il avait longtemps 
étouffé les appels de son “triste coeur.” Volontiers désormais il les écoute, 
avec la discrétion de "homme de la cinquantaine et la sagesse invétérée du 
philosophe habile 4 prévoir et 4 circonscrire les dangers de la réverie. 

Mr. Rees, qui posséde un sens trés fin de la langue francaise, a nombre de 
passages fort bien venus. Comparé au travail de Mr. Jacob, ou fourmillaient les 
solécismes, le sien est un monument d’exactitude et de correction. On re- 
grettera néanmoins certains lapsus: “le journal du feu Remy de Gourmont” 
(page 8), “‘les effluges de l’ambre et du benjoin” (page 21), “il serait temps que 
de plus sérieux écrivains se mirent 4 examiner la question” (page 46) ;—des 
anglicismes: phrase pour expression (page 41), théoristes pour théoriciens (page 
46);—des métaphores maladroitement filées: “Il avait endossé la foi sym- 
boliste comme un vétement, et c’est seulement plus tard qu’il se rendit compte 
combien ce vétement lui convenait . . . Il reprit cette robe et la porta comme 
une armure; ainsi cuirassé, il se promena dans les chemins fleuris de la lit- 
térature francaise” (page 207).—Au nombre des hommages qu’a regus Gour- 
mont, dont le dernier en date est sans conteste le plus distingué, il en est un 
qui ne figure point encore et que pourtant cet ouvrier du langage edt préféré a 
tous les autres: celui d’un ouvrage impeccablement écrit. 

Jean-Asert Bépé 
Columbia University 





Le Mystere Poétique. Par Pierre Tranaron. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1940. Pp. 176. 


Hatons-nous de le dire: le mystére poétique, au terme de cette laborieuse 
enquéte, restera plus que jamais un mystére. M. Trahard le sait mieux que 
personne et s’en ouvre au lecteur dés les premiéres lignes: 


Ce n’est pas sans appréhension [déclare-t-il] que j’aborde un probléme qui 
embrasse |’Univers, et qui exigerait la synthése de la poésie contemporaine. 
Probléme difficile et complexe, surtout quand on I’envisage dans son ampleur et 
qu’on l’aborde par la pente raide; probléme insoluble, car il s’attaque 4 une 
matiére mouvante, qui se fait et se défait chaque jour sous nos yeux, et dont la 
flamme serait le symbole; bref, investigation meurtriére, j’entends dont on 
revient meurtri de n’avoir rien trouvé. 


Eh, quoi! murmureront certains esprits chagrins, était-ce bien la peine 


1. Page s. 
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d’accrocher quelque deux cents pages 4 cet aveu d’impuissance et de tourner en 
rond autour d’un objet insaisissable? Mais ces esprits chagrins, on le devine 
assez, ne sont ni professeurs, ni poétes. Poétes, ot puiseraient-ils le courage de 
condamner la tentation délicieuse, et qui leur est si familitre, de sonder, sans 
espoir de succés, sans désir de succés méme, car la poésie meurt de se trop 
bien connaitre, les arcanes de l’inspiration? Professeurs, ils n’auraicnt garde de 
reprocher a |’un d’eux l’instinct cartésien, et didactique, qui le pousse 4 mettre 
de l’ordre jusque dans les choses qui n’en comportent point; et ils apprécieraient 
la sobre simplicité avec laquelle M. Trahard, auteur d’ouvrages érudits sur 
l’esthétique de la sensibilité au XVIII° siécle, se plie aux ultimes exigences du 
théme qu’il a choisi: “Je n’ai pas—dit-il—cherché le probléme dont je traite: 
mes études antérieures me |’ont imposé, dans son inquiétante ampleur.’”? 

Quoi qu’il en soit, nous voila diment prévenus: nulle part nous ne touche- 
rons 4 une terre qui ne nous est méme pas promise. Nous ferons tout au plus, 
aux confins du mystére poétique, un voyage de circumnavigation. Nous aurons 
des échappées, sur lui, 4 travers tout ce qui n’est pas lui: 4 travers le monde réel 
et la vie intérieure; a travers la science, la philosophie et la psychanalyse; a 
travers |’inconscient, le réve et la réverie; 4 travers les formes “ondoyantes” 
du mysticisme et de |’extase. Nous entreverrons, de loin, les sommets de la 
poésie pure, “solitudes glacées’” od le poéte n’atteint que par un effort qui 
l’épuise ou par un miracle sans lendemain. Un “‘aimable et charmant détour”’ 
nous permettra de jeter un coup d’ceil sur les rapports que la poésie entretient 
avec les autres arts: rapports indéniables, mais plus propres, dans bien des cas, a 
en €paissir le mystérequ’ 4 le dissiper. Finalement,nous rentrerons au port, char- 
gés de notes et d’observations utiles, blasés sur les systémes, mais privés de 
certitude, et vaguement soupconneux, au fond, que la sagesse edit été de rester 
chez soi... 

M. Trahard, en effet, nourrit en son for intérieur le sentiment que les dis- 
cussions modernes autour de la création poétique ont nui 4 la qualité des 
ceuvres. Edgar Poe et l’abbé Bremond, Freud et Bergson, offusquent malgré 
eux le soleil de nos poétes. Ceux-ci sont devenus tant et si bien des abstrac- 
teurs de quintessences qu’ils en oublient de nous donner un bon poéme. S’il leur 
arrive de poser la question comme la posaient nos péres, en termes, clairs et 
accessibles 4 tous, de raison et de sensibilité, leur manie de |’absolu les fait 
sur-le-champ bondir jusqu’aux extrémes et concevoir une poésie qui serait ou 
toute raison ou toute sensibilité. C’est 14, dans ce parti-pris “‘simpliste”’ de 
dresser I’une contre |’autre deux forces éminemment conciliables, que réside, de 
nos jours, le “‘vice foncier”’ de la poésie. I] est vrai que Paul Valéry trouve grace 
aux yeux de M. Trahard et lui semble, seul ou a peu prés seul, “mériter 
aujourd’hui une étude réfléchie.”’* La cause, toutefois, n’en est pas aux “distilla- 
tions” dont l’auteur du Cimetiére Marin attend, sans grande illusion d’ailleurs, 


2. Page 11. 


3. Page 154.—Tout le chapitre x, qui nous parait du reste le meilleur du livre, est con- 
sacré a l’expérience poétique de Paul Valéry. 
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l’idéale “surprise” de la pureté, mais bien a l’équilibre pratique qu’ il sait obtenir 
entre les tendances contradictoires d’une pensée mi-abstraite et mi-concréte et 
d’une technique mi-classique et mi-symboliste. Rien, au demeurant, “n’est ab- 
solument neuf’’‘ dans les démarches de Valéry, si ce n’est l’extraordinaire effort 
de volonté qui leur a donné naissance. Tout poéte digne de ce nom en est a 
réaliser, de quelque maniére, le compromis du cceur et de l’esprit; et, neuf fois 
sur dix, il y parvient de la fagon la plus spontanée du monde. 

Selon que vous serez malveillant ou sympathique, les chances sont grandes 
que vous marquerez le in medio veritas de M. Trahard au coin d’un étroit acadé- 
misme ou d’un humanisme généreux. II nous plait, quant 4 nous, de louer un 
entendement éclectique, qui n’exclut a priori aucune des manifestations les plus 
hétérodoxes de la littérature contemporaine. Mais cet entendement, si large 
qu’il soit, posséde les limites de tout entendement, au-dela desquelles il y a 
encore le mystére. L’impuissance ot se trouve M. Trahard de pénétrer les 
secrets de la création poétique pourrait n’étre pas uniquement celle de tout 
exégéte depuis qu’il est des hommes et qui ratiocinent sur la poésie. Ne procé- 
derait-elle pas aussi d’une certaine incompatibilité entre le mystére et lui? Le 
mystére ne demande pas seulement a étre supputé et admis, il demande a étre 
aimé. Quiconque n’est pas pour lui est contre lui. Qui juge un peu puéril le sou- 
pir de M. Maritain: ‘‘La poésie, mon Dieu, c’est vous,’”’® risque fort de se voir 
interdire l’approche du saint portail. L’état de grace s’accommode mal d’un 
systéme de poids et de contre-poids. 

C’est un fait bien connu, par exemple, que les penchants ésotériques de la 
poésie moderne ont éloigné le public des poétes et les poétes du public. Or, 
M. Trahard est beaucoup trop indigné de cet état de choses pour songer a 
prendre parti. Dans le zéle de transaction qui I’anime, il n’a qu’un désir: récon- 
cilier les deux conjoints. S’il y déploie quelque véhémence, le verdict auquel 
il arrive n’en est pas moins un parfait jugement de Salomon. Le lecteur moyen 
est diment fustigé pour l’abject conformisme qui lui fait savourer tant de vers 
détestables et tant de faux poétes. Hanté plus que de raison par la renommée 
populaire dont bénéficieraient toujours (est-ce bien sir?) les Eugéne Manuel 
et les Francois Coppée, M. Trahard s’exclame: 

Le plus grand coupable est le godt du public, qui accueille avec enthousiasme 
de semblables platitudes et sacrifie le vrai poéte au cabotin. On éduque encore 
la jeunesse avec les “morceaux choisis” des versificateurs indignes, comme on 
l’éduque avec des poésies d’allure logique, sans soupgonner que la poésie vraic 


a une puissance polymorphe et une valeur plastique. On en rit, ou on s’en at- 
triste, selon son humeur.® 


Aux poétes, en revanche,—et, par implication, il s’agit de ceux qui ont regu la 

véritable étincelle, qui ne sont ni des Manuel, ni des Coppée,—M. Trahard 

reproche sévérement de ne plus écrire pour le repos, le plaisir et la jouissance 
4. Page 149. 


5. Cf. p. 96. 
6. Pages 25-26. 
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des autres. Parlant des excentricités de Dada, il éclate: “Il ne faudrait tout de 
méme pas,—s’écrie-t-il,—prendre le lecteur pour un imbécile!’’? Et toute son 
admiration pour Valéry ne l’empéche point de regretter que l’intention de cet 
éléve de Mallarmé “‘résiste et ne se livre qu’aux initiés.’’® 

Cependant, s’il est 4 l’heure actuelle un public pour préférer Coppée, ne 
disons pas 4 Tzara, mais simplement 4 Valéry, ce public comprendra-t-il 
jamais le premier mot du mystére poétique et vaut-il le moins du monde qu’on 
s’inquiéte de lui? Ne le condamnons pas trop vite, d’ailleurs, sous peine de 
condamner tous ceux qui l’ont précédé, celui des romantiques en particulier, qui 
mettait sur le pavois Béranger et Mme Tastu, Laprade et Berquin, Alfred des 
Essarts et Amédée Pommier; mais ne nous en embarrassons guére dans nos 
ascensions vers le septi¢me ciel. Un moins grand souci du public, et un plus 
grand souci du mystére, objet précis de son étude, eussent presque certaine- 
ment conduit M. Trahard 4 élargir la place et a hausser le rang des pionniers 
de la poésie nouvelle. Ils n’ont peut-étre pas donné l’oeuvre qu’on attendait 
d’eux, mais ce ne sont pas tous des farceurs, loin de 14, et méme les farceurs 
n’ont pas di s’enrichir beaucoup en ces temps que M. Trahard appelle “de 
moindre effort et de veulerie commerciale.”’® Une assimilation superficielle, 
une confusion d’apparences peut seule l’induire 4 rapprocher les dadaistes des 
rhétoriqueurs du Moyen-Age ou des “précieux” du XVII° siécle:'® la parole, 
chez eux, est aux antipodes de l’affectation, c’est |’expression incohérente et 
littérale d’une 4me bouleversée. Comment, d’autre part, accepter la constata- 
tion hative que le sentiment est “la forme primordiale’™ de la poésie des sur- 
réalistes, quand on garde en mémoire les anathémes quasi féroces que jettent 
au sentiment ces hors-la-loi, soucieux de déformer tout ce qu’il y a d’humain 
dans I’art et de soustraire |’ ceuvre a toute expérience “connue?”’ 

Autant que la relation du poéte au public, le dilemme “tradition-révolution”’ 
sollicite l’arbitrage de M. Trahard. C’est 4 ce dilemme qu’est suspendue la 
littérature moderne et de lui, en grande partie, que découle la controverse sur 
le mystére poétique. La poésie doit-elle étre aventure, découverte, affranchisse- 
ment, et, s’il le faut, rébellion? A coup sir, commence par proclamer M. Tra- 
hard. On peut, “sans se discréditer soi-méme,” admettre comme “Jégitime et 
nécessaire,” malgré son intransigeance et ses excés, la révolte de la poésie 
contemporaine: 


De faux artistes, de faux dieux lui barrent la route; elle doit faire justice de 
tous ceux qui tournent le dos au mystére poétique, pire encore, qui n’en soup- 
connent méme pas |’existence. Que de masques 4 arracher, de gloires en carton- 
pate a jeter bas ! Oui, le poéte, pour qui |’art est un acte sincére et probe, est 
d’abord un justicier, et il doit remplir un devoir de salubrité publique.'” 


7. Page 74. 

8. Page 161. 

9. Page 161. 

10. Cf. pages 72 sq. 
11. Page 133. 

12. Pages 19-20. 
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Mais M. Trahard ne va pas tarder 4 apporter des réserves. Il lui parait in- 
dispensable, par exemple, de combiner avec la fraicheur spontanée du sym- 
bolisme un métre “choisi parmi ceux dont I’oreille du public a l’habitude et le 
sentiment.’ Et il est plus que jamais brouillé avec la liberté et le mystére 
lorsque, confectionnant du neuf avec du vieux, augurant de la poésie de demain 


en termes empruntés 4 la poésie d’hier, il se représente le grand poéte futur 
comme 


. . . celui qui tirera parti de la splendeur verbale du romantisme, de la forme 
rigoureuse du Parnasse, de la valeur musicale des symbolistes, des audaces 
techniques du surréalisme, bref celui qui fera une synthése du passé od I’avenir 
sommeille encore." 


Il est possible, enfin, que M. Trahard ait songé 4 une derniére conciliation, 
cette fois entre les études dogmatiques sur la poésie et les oeuvres poétiques 
elles-mémes. Si telle était son intention, il faut avouer que son équité cou- 
tumiére |’a abandonné, car la balance penche lourdement en faveur des pre- 
miéres au détriment des secondes. Pierre Reverdy, Paul Eluard, Pierre-Jean 
Jouve, Jules Supervielle, pour ne citer qu’eux, le cédent sans conteste 4 Novalis, 
que M. Trahard évoque et commente 4 tout propos, 4 Rank et aux psy- 
chologues allemands dont il est imbu, au travail de M. Albert Béguin sur 
L’ Ame romantique et le Réve, qui fut visiblement son ouvrage de chevet. Une 
bonne partie de son information directe, Valéry excepté, vient, M. Trahard 
ne s’en cache guére, de |’ Anthologie Kra et de Y Anthologie de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. Le paradoxe veut qu’il ne perde pas une occasion de rappeler aux 
poétes que l’essentiel, pour boire aux sources pures de la poésie, est d’écrire 
des vers, et non des manifestes. M. Trahard, 4 son tour, edt sans doute gagné 
4 lire des vers plutét qu’a compiler des systémes. On a droit de regretter qu’un 
livre consacré au mystére poétique, sous son aspect “vingtiéme siécle” en 
France, déborde de la sorte hors de ses frontiéres naturelles dans l’espace et 
dans le temps, et qu’un livre sur la poésie tout court doive si peu 4 la poésie. 

Jean-Acsert BEpE 


Anna BaLaKIAN 
Columbia University 





Studies by Members of the French Department of Yale University. Edited by 
ALBERT FeumLterat. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 353. 


Scholarship is sanctuary. As, by pushing the leather-padded door of a church, 
you leave the tumult of the world behind, so by opening this quiet volume, you 
silence the shrieking headlines of the hour. I am not advocating escapism, or a 
distorted historical perspective. If I had to build an Ivory Tower, I might 
choose a less austere climate; and no one will claim that Gomberville, author 
of Polexandre, or Léon Deschamps, editor of La Plume, deserve our attention 


13. Page 166. 
14. Page 166. 
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more than Hitler or Winston Churchill. But these studies remind us—and we 
are in constant danger of forgetting it—that French culture is not summed up 
in Blum, Pétain, Laval or de Gaulle; that, in its conscious life, it is at least 
eight hundred years old; that, rich and complex from the very beginning, it 
never could be reduced to a single formula; and that, after all these centuries, 
it has retained an incomparable freshness of life. 

There is no other bond between these seven essays. They offer the greatest 
variety in subject, method and style. In this brief collective review, I can barely 
allude to the four which may be termed, without any thought of disparagement, 
footnotes to the history of French literature. Fontenelle! was in many ways a 
forerunner of Voltaire; Joubert,? a member of the Chateaubriand group, turned 
sharply against Voltaire, whom he had once admired; La Plume was a minor 
power in the literary life of the eighteen-nineties.*All these things were known; 
but now they will be known more definitely. The field, in each case, was small 
and it will not have to be explored again. The biographical sketch of Marin 
Le Roy, better known as Gomberville,‘ is a footnote also, although it runs to 
fifty pages. The man did not have to be discovered or rehabilitated; he had his 
deserts—and more—in his own lifetime; his personal qualities do not tran- 
scend his literary achievements, which were mediocre; there was nothing pic- 
turesque or dramatic about his fairly long career. Now we know for certain 
that his birthplace cannot be ascertained; that he protested vigorously against 
the supertax, or “‘taxe des aisés’’ imposed upon him; that he gave three houses 
in the Ile Saint-Louis as a dowry to his daughter. Perhaps it is best, as Mr. 
Wadsworth does, to let him have the last word, a fitting epitaph: 


Ma naissance fut trés obscure 
Et ma mort l’est encore plus. . . 


In the three main essays, on the contrary, research, of the most exacting 
kind, is only the handmaiden of criticism; problems are raised on every page 
which, to our despair, we can not even indicate. The interpretation of Le 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne as “‘a baroque epic’’® is extraordinarily rich and subtle: 


Thus it is that this author who knew so much and chose to apply so little of it 
has given us everything at once: parody, fair literature, historical satire, a sop 
to the country bumpkin, a tidbit to the busy governing monk of St Denis, a 
poem glorifying the French for all their defeats in Syria, a poem to the glory 
of relics, a poem about the familiar heroes of old: everything at once—even 
perhaps a sermon against desmesure.® 


1. H. Linn Edsall, ““The Idea of History and Progress in Fontenelle and Voltaire,” pp. 
163-184. 

2. Paul J. Sturm, “Joubert and Voltaire: A Study in Reaction,” pp. 185-220. 

3. William K. Cornell, “La Plume and French Poetry in the Nineties,” pp. 331-353. 

4. Philip A. Wadsworth, “Marin Le Roy de Gomberville: A Biographical Sketch,” 
PP. 49-100. 

5. Robert C. Bates, “Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne: A Baroque Epic,” pp. 1-25. Further 
notes on the Pélerinage, pp. 25-48. 

6. Page 22. 
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No wonder “this complex and delicious piece of fooling,” “the only Oriental 
rug we have among the old French epics” was a puzzle and a scandal to many a 
staid scholar, particularly the solemn and prudish Léon Gautier. The very 
existence of that entertaining monster destroys a number of impressive theories. 
Where is the naiveté, the spiritual unity of the Middle Ages—a Romantic 
myth to which Henry Adams gave a new semblance of life? Where the pro- 
found ‘folk soul’ doctrine already shimmering in Vico and developed by 
Herder? Here we have an early masterpiece, not evolved unconsciously out of 
the depths of the masses, but deliberate, wilful, artistic, individual, sophisti- 
cated in the highest degree—a ‘folk epic’ which ought to have been modernized 
by Anatole France (cf. indeed Le Gab d’ Olivier in Les Contes de Jacques Tourne- 
broche). 

The sequence Mr. Bates establishes: from archaic to classic to baroque—is 
justified in manly cases, but cannot be accepted as a general law. It does not 
explain, for instance, the development of either literature or architecture during 
the three centuries of the Classical era: the earliest works are the most 
‘baroque,’ the latest affect a classic and almost archaic simplicity. The essay 
is teeming, not merely with ingenious thoughts, but with images and epigrams. 
In the very definite sense adopted by the author, this may be called a master- 
piece of Baroque criticism. 

The essential thesis of M. Jean Boorsch’ in his Remarques sur la technique 
dramatique de Corneille is that Corneille should not be considered primarily as 
a classical theorist, or as a moralist (poet or duty, or poet of the will), or as a 
historian, or as a psychologist. He is first of all a playwright, like Euripides, 
Shakespeare and Moliére. He wants to produce dramatic effects; his secret is 
“le rythme d’émotion.” His favorite play was Rodogune, which is frankly a 
melodrama. M. Boorsch, who does quote Uncle Sarcey, adopts the Sarcey 
criterion: “Ca, c’est du théatre!’” Much is to be said in favor of this view. Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, and most of all @-dipus are melodramas. Aristotle’s fondness 
for an elaborate plot, with reversals and recognitions, betrays the same inclina- 
tion; and the Master praised Euripides, in spite of all his faults, for his effec- 
tiveness on the stage. Granted: but if Patrie! Les Deux Orphelines, La Tour de 
Nesle, Hernani, Semiramis, Heraclius, Le Cid itself, are all melodramas, or 
good acting plays, there are differences between them. Corneille may not have 
desired to be a psychologist: but he has—incidentally if you like—created 
characters whom we discuss as though they were living beings; and he has, not 
invented, but carried to perfection, a certain ideal of the heroic will, which we 
do not find so convincingly in Thomas Corneille or Quinault. So Corneille is 
a good craftsman in his own special trade; but he remains our old friend, “le 
grand Corneille.’ 


7. Jean Boorsch, “Remarques sur la technique dramatique de Corneille,” pp. 101-162. 

8. I was surprised to find in such an outstanding piece of criticism so many lines mis- 
quoted. M. Boorsch, secretly offended by the outrageous chevilles of old Corneille, removes 
the padding; but the line thus streamlined does not scan; examples: 
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In a letter to Vigny, Baudelaire insists that his book Les Fleurs du Mal is 
not a mere album, that it is composed. It may be noted that of all the Romanticists, 
Vigny was the one who had most carefully built up his miscellaneous poems 
into an architectural whole. The influence of Vigny upon Baudelaire is un- 
deniable: Stello could be subtitled Spleen et Idéal; Dalila is a ‘flower of evil.’ 
I do not believe that Les Fleurs du Mal is merely a prolonged succés de scandale, 
appealing to the Eternal Sophomore; but Vigny at his best seems to be the 
greater artist; yet who knows Vigny in America beside Mr. Arnold Whit- 
ridge? Austerity does not pay. Devils have a wider public than angels. 

It is this plan, this ‘architecture,’ that M. Feuillerat® restores, thus re-creat- 
ing, out of mere fragments, the true masterpiece, the poem as a whole, greater 
than any of its parts. This reconstruction is a marvelous exercise in erudite and 
sympathetic criticism. M. Feuillerat’s mastery of the subject is best seen in 
the classification of the love poems: 1. Jeanne Duval, the Mulatto; 2. Madame 
Sabatier, la Présidente; 3. Marie Daubrun, the Fair one with the Golden Locks 
and the Green Eyes, the Majestic Child; 4. odds and ends. 

This “biography of a masterpiece’ will henceforth be inseparable from the 
work itself. However, M. Feuillerat warns us that, even in the first edition, 
the plan was far from rigid. In the second, with six pieces suppressed, and 
thirty-five added, the outlines became blurred; in the third, prepared by Asseli- 
neau and Banville, twenty-five more poems were distributed at random. The 
book as we have it is like the Tuileries in 1871: a great plan half effaced by 
additions and reconstructions, turning the edifice into a noble and almost in- 
extricable labyrinth.!° 


ALBERT GUERARD pére 


Stanford University 





Les sauve de I exil on est chassée leur mére . . . (Médée, 1-3) 
(Quw’ ils ne soient point compris en T exil de leur mére) 


Je m’en doutais, Seigneur, que ma couronne 
Vous charmait bien autant que ma personne.” 


(Vous charmait bien du moins autant que ma personne.) 
(Nicoméde, 223-224) 
“‘Madame, encore un coup, laissez faire au temps” 
(Madame, encore un coup, laissez en faire au temps.) 
(Sophonisbe, 1822) 
“Et pour vous dire ce que j imagine” 
(Et pour vous dire enfin ce que je m’ imagine.) 
(Rodogune, 384) 
“Rien ne m’ est sensible aT égard de ma gloire” 
(Que rien ne m’est sensible a [ égal de ma gloire) 
(Attila, 485) 

9. Albert Feuillerat, L’ Architecture des Fleurs du Mal, pp. 221-330. 

10. M. Feuillerat notes that the two tercets in ‘Le Guignon’ are inspired by Gray’s Elegy. 
The first quatrain contains a trite classical allusion (Sisyphus) and a very prosaic collo- 
quialism: “Bien qu’on ait du cceur a l’ouvrage.” The second comes from Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life. Yet this hotchpotch is manifestly Baudelairian alchemy. 
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Baudelaire et la Belle aux cheveux dor. Par Abert Feuitterat. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 96. 


On s’étonne que parmi les femmes courtisées par Baudelaire, la Belle aux 
cheveux d’or, appelée aussi la Femme aux yeux verts, soit restée si longtemps 
méconnue. Aprés lecture du volume de M. Feuillerat, on est persuadé qu'elle 
ne fut pas une simple “passade”’ dans la vie tourmentée de I’auteur des Fleurs du 
mal. Se basant sur des textes tirés des journaux du temps, de la correspondance 
de Baudelaire, de son ceuvre poétique et des ceuvres de Théodore de Banville, 
M. Feuillerat se livre a une véritable démonstration et prouve que sans aucun 
doute Marie Daubrun, actrice connue et quelque peu intraitable, a hanté l’esprit 
du poéte pendant prés de dix ans. On la reconnait dans tout un cycle de poémes 
avec les aspects séduisants de son physique, les métamorphoses de son humeur 
et ses volte-face de femme adulée. 

Ces poémes sont reproduits ici dans leur ordre chronologique et forment 
lillustration poétique de tout un chapitre de biographie baudelairienne. Ainsi 
présentée, l'étude de M. Feuillerat non seulement résout un probléme important 
des Fleurs du mal, mais offre encore au lecteur un trés grand plaisir esthétique. 

Grice 4 elle, les derniers travaux sur Baudelaire se trouvent dépassés. En 
particulier, la thése de M. Gallas! est corrigée et complétée. Le pays visé dans 
l Invitation au voyage est bien la Hollande, pays créé de main d’homme, oi la 
nature, selon le godt baudelairien, est corrigée et embellie par l'art; pays 
bourgeois et ordonné, mais qui n’en respire pas moins la nostalgie d’un Orient 
étrange et fastueux, présentant ainsi ce caractére hybride propre a favoriser 
l’établissement durable du poéte raffiné et désabusé. Car I’ Invitation au voyage 
est plus que cela: Baudelaire, fatigué de sa vie de bohéme amoureux, révait 
d’un départ sans retour. I] parait maintenant suffisamment établi que sa com- 
pagne ne devait pas étre Mme Sabatier, mais Marie Daubrun. Ce qui semble 
moins certain, c’est que la vision d’une Hollande idéale s’imposa 4 |’imagination 
de Baudelaire par la vue de certains objets d’art en 1850 et 1853. Nous n’en 
avons aucune preuve. Et était-ce bien nécessaire? Baudelaire ne faisait que 
poétiser une image déja vieille, précisée par la vogue des intimistes au XVIII° 
et des paysagistes hollandais au XIX° siécle, définie et analysée 4 profusion par 
des écrivains romantiques avant lui. Déja nous l’entrevoyons (rencontre in- 
attendue) dans la correspondance de Descartes lui-méme dont la touche plus 
prosaique accuse les mémes caractéres que ceux qui séduisaient le poéte. 

Le livre de M. Feuillerat marque une étape dans la critique baudelairienne. 
Il offre autant d’agrément que de solidité. 


Henri L. BRuGMANS 
Columbia University 


1. “L’ Invitation au Voyage de Baudelaire et la Hollande,” Neophilologus, m (1918), 184 ss. 
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Portuguese Word Formation with Suffixes. By Josepu H. D. Aten. Philadelphia, 
Linguistic Society of America, 1941. Pp. 143. 


This book is the first completed systematic study of all the suffixes which 
serve in Portuguese to form new words out of existing words. In its plan as 
well as in its execution, the work is admirable. Altogether some two hundred 
thirty-eight suffixes are treated in the four main divisions of the book, which 
deal respectively with nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. In addition, the 
sibilant occasionally intercalated between the combining form of the simple 
word and the suffix is treated briefly in a separate section. In each main di- 
vision the suffixes are discussed for the most part in alphabetical order, al- 
though occasionally for obvious reasons this arrangement is abandoned and 
certain related endings are grouped together, e.g. -ete, -eta, -eto, -et, -é, -oto, 
-ota, -ote; -dvel, -ével, -tvel, -ével, -tivel. The text is fully supplied with cross 
references, and in an appendix the suffixes are assembled with complete refer- 
ences to the body of the work, while a second index lists, with references, all 
the words treated either in the text or the notes. This highly systematic ar- 
rangement makes the study easy to handle and especially useful as a reference 
work. It is a pleasure to note in this connection that the indexes are altogether 
reliable, as is the text itself. (The only noticeable error, rade for frade, on 
page 84, is manifestly the fault of the printer.) 

In the commentary a considerable share of the emphasis naturally falls, not 
so much upon word formation or the formed words themselves, as upon the 
suffixes. Mr. Allen has sought to indicate the origin and to trace the develop- 
ment of every suffix which he lists. With reference to the date of origin, he 
has taken into consideration the composed words as well as the suffixes and has 
exercised great care, wherever the available data permitted, to differentiate 
between formations which took place in Portuguese and those which demon- 
strably occurred in Classical or Vulgar Latin. In all doubtful cases he has 
briefly discussed the evidence and the most authoritative opinions bearing upon 
the problem. For the most part he is duly cautious about expressing an opinion, 
as, for example, in his discussion of -anco, or -ego, or in the puzzling question 
of the origin of -oto; however, where he feels that he has sufficient evidence, as 
in the case of -ear, he has contributed his own very useful conclusions. Through- 
out this phase of the work his control of the material and his own good judg- 
ment are in constant evidence. 

Although the arrangement of the material and the approach naturally bring 
the suffixes into relative prominence, a considerable portion of the volume 
deals directly or by implication with the derived words. This, perhaps the 
more original aspect of Mr. Allen’s work, is good. The material has been 
sifted with care and intelligence, and the illustrative material is illuminating. 
The arrangement is especially effective. To simplify the presentation, under 
each suffix the author has presented in parallel columns selected examples of the 
simple and derived forms, each word bearing an English gloss to aid com- 
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parison. By this device Mr. Allen gives in effect a comprehensive yet concise 
survey of the whole process of word formation with the suffix in question. 
Furthermore, in many cases, although by no means throughout, and unfor- 
tunately not in connection with the main topics of noun, adjective, verb, and 
adverb formation, he gives preliminary observations summarizing his find- 
ings. It is apparent that in the interests of compactness these remarks have 
purposely been limited, and admittedly the body of the study benefits from this 
concision. Nevertheless this reviewer regrets that an additional chapter, or fail- 
ing this, a fuller preface of a more interpretive nature, was not included in the 
volume, for Mr. Allen, as a result of his most welcome special study, is in a 
singularly advantageous position to shed valuable new light on the general 
process of word formation with suffixes in Portuguese. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future he will publish these results of his observation. 


Raymonp S. WI1xuIs, Jr. 
Princeton University 





Nuovi Canti carnascialeschi del Rinascimento. Di Cuarves S. SINGLETON. Modena, 
Societa Tipografica Modenese, 1940. Pp. 174. 


Professor Singleton published in 1936 the Canti carnascialeschi and is the only 
American who has been entrusted with the editorship of more than one volume 
of the collection of Italian classics known as Scrittori d'Italia, a series founded 
by Benedetto Croce which still bears the imprint of his scholarly earnestness 


and competence.! 

The present publication presents us with a second gleaning of these canti, 
the result of long, patient and scholarly researches in Italian libraries and ar- 
chives. It furnishes, moreover, for any future scholar who may be tempted 
to produce a third volume, an index of all the canti which Mr. Singleton has 
examined in the manuscript collections. But it seems to me that after the plenti- 
ful crop so ably and carefully gathered by Mr. Singleton nothing remains ex- 
cept perhaps what Palazzeschi would call: /a spazzatura della poesia.* 

These canti carnascialeschi are, perhaps, better known than they deserve. 
Their fame does not rest on their poetic merits. Their first editor, Lasca, re- 
fused to regard them as poetry. Accused of publishing them without too much 

1. Canti carnascialeschi del Rinascimento, edited by C. S. Singleton, Bari, Laterza, 1936, 
160. Pp. 498 (Scrittori d’ Italia, 159) (Leonardo, 1937, p. 36: merits high praise; L.H. Gordon, 
Italica, 1939, pp. 76-79: many praises with certain reservations and doubts concerning some 
of the canti and attributions; F. Ageno, Rassegna, 1938, 1-2, pp. 11-13: worthy of praise for 
its seriousness and perception.] 

2. Charles S. Singleton, Nuovi Canti carnascialeschi del Rinascimento con un’ appendice: Tavola 
generale dei canti carnascialeschi editi ed inediti, Modena, Societa Tipografica Modenese, 1940, 
pp. 174. (This volume belongs to the collection of Studi ¢ testi dell’Istituto di Filologia 
romanza della R. Universita di Roma. On this Instituto see U. Cianciolo, “Conquiste della 


filologia romanza in Italia,” Romana, January-February 1938; and Bertoni G., “Un centro 
per gli studi neolatini in Roma,” Jtalia che scrive, 1938, p. 263.) 
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exactness, Lasca answered: “ ... what are these canti carnascialeschi if not 
plebian compositions, written by very commonplace men? Therefore the 
worse they read, the better they please. ...” That is, the typographical 
errors fall in line with the blundering nature of these compositions. Such a 
criticism would shock a contemporary editor. Singleton has rendered a service 
to scholarship in correcting the distortions of Lasca and his followers by a 
process of esthetic orthopedics and surgery. Yet there may be something to be 
said for Lasca’s point of view. 

For when I lay my eyes on the handsome octavo volume containing the 
second selection of canti carnascialeschi and consider the exegetical labors which 
ordinarily would be dedicated to a classical author, I seem to hear Lasca ex- 
claiming: “ ... why you would think these canti had been written by Pe- 
trarch!”’ 

Lasca came somewhere near to seeing the true situation. The canti car- 
nascialeschi were, indeed, songs of the people. But such songs are almost al- 
ways crumbs fallen from the heavily-laden tables of the genuine and great 
poets—some of whom may be of popular origin. Singleton has succeeded in 
restoring a certain individuality to a section of these canti. He has done this 
in the case of the moralizing poetry of Giovambattista dell’Ottonaio, herald 
of the Signoria and a writer of note—a writer, I say, but not a poet. But what is 
added thereby to the history of Italian poetry? Nothing. 

One must distinguish between popular songs and the middle-class poetry 
which imitates it, as Croce pointed out in opposition to Arnim, when the latter 
called Lorenzo de’ Medici a popular poet.* There is a real difference between 
poetry of popular inspiration and middle class poetry which echoes its tone and 
adopts a satirical, sympathetic or sentimental attitude toward it. At the same 
time the study of these scraps left over from sumptuous literary banquets is still 
worthy of attention. And the task of the reviewer would be to find, here and 
there, a well written line, a cadence which is not banal, a certain felicity of ex- 
pression; this is what Momigliano did in reviewing Singleton’s first selection. 

But in the poems of the present volume I have been able to discover very 
little that is worth saving from the scrap heap. 

In the endeavor to enhance the value of these canti carnascialeschi, recourse 
was taken, quite often, in the past, to reasons which had little bearing on 
poetic values. In the days of the Crusca and of classical criticism, these canti 
were admired as storehouses of linguistic material. With the advent of roman- 
ticism, and of doctrines that considered poetry as the voice of the nation, 
the canti were treated as expressions of the national spirit. Carducci and Guer- 
rini held this view at the time when students of Italian literature were searching 
for evidence of paganism in medieval and renaissance literature. These scholars 
greeted every vulgar or obscure phrase as a cry of revolt against the church 
and its doctrine, just as they regarded every popular uprising as a rehearsal 


3. B. Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte, Bari, Laterza, 1933, p. 57; concerning Lorenzo 
and Machiavelli as authors of canti carnascialeschi, see ibid., p. 33. 
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for the Risorgimento.* Carducci even discovered a direct connection between 
these canti and the Roman world: “the canti carnascialeschi,” he tells us, “‘re- 
mind us both of the ancient Saturnalia and of the ‘feste dei pazzi’ of the middle 
ages....” (Prefazione alle Poesie di Lorenzo il Magnifico, 1859, rist. Opere, u, 
527). This view is echoed and magnified by Ghisi who tells us: “The origin of 
the carnival poems, in general, is to be found in the Saturnalia of antiquity and, 
in a lesser degree, in the ceremonies of the ‘pazzi’ of the middle ages. . . .” 
(infra, note 8). This endeavor to connect the canti carnascialeschi with Roman 
and pagan customs is on a par with the attempts to link the Commedia dell’ Arte 
with the popular performances of the Roman theatre, and with the effort to de- 
rive the medieval communes from the Roman muznicipia.® 

Similarities do not necessarily imply a connection or a derivation. The per- 
sistence of certain conditions may result in manifestations analogous but totally 
independent. Permanence of motives is something quite different from con- 
tinuity of forms. Singleton has seen this and his critical appreciation is there- 
fore sounder than that of his predecessors. 

“With few exceptions,” he tells us, “it is fitting to call these compositions 
of workmen, soldiers, hermits, peddlers, etc., literary oratory (oratoria let- 
teraria) by which I mean to describe expressions which have sunk into (calata) 
the ephemeral reality of a holiday, and have been composed in conformity with 
the expectations of the merrymakers and in harmony with a traditional note 
that links them with similar festive utterances.” This is excellent, and the tech- 
nical use of the terms oratoria letteraria and calata clearly show that the critical 
canons of Guerrini and Carducci have yielded to the esthetics of Croce and 
De Sanctis. For oratoria letteraria is a term made familiar by Croce to indicate 
a literary expression which though devoid of artistic value may yet be justified 
because of its persuasive content; an expression therefore that is a “practical” 
and not a “theoretical” act of the spirit. And the phrase “‘calata nella realta,” 
borrowed from De Sanctis, properly describes a process of literary embodi- 
ment, a passage from idea to reality, the descent into the realm of life. 

In this sense, Singleton does well to connect the canti carnascialeschi with a 
definite social class and with certain clear expectations of this class. This ex- 
plains why a genuine artist like Lorenzo il Magnifico and a powerful thinker 
like Machiavelli wrote canti which are not very different from those of 
Guglielmo, called Giuggiola, of Filippo Strozzi, or of Neri Pepi. They wrote 
in this fashion because of their definite intention to fit into a program. The com- 
position was a literary exercise and not a spontaneous creation. 

Singleton is certainly right when he says that “‘Machiavelli wholly conforms 
to the tradition.” But one cannot accept Singleton’s judgment when he affirms 


4. In 1863 Carducci prepared an edition of the canti carnascialeschi but never brought it to 
completion. This fact has only recently been revealed (Nuova Antologia, May 16, 1939, 
p. 150). 

5. Walser goes so far as to see in the canti carnascialeschi a connection with prehistoric 
rites of fertility (Gesammelte Studien zur Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance, 1932, Pp. 117)- 
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that “there has been too much discussion of Machiavelli’s individuality in the 
five canti he has left us.” 

The language of these canti may be commonplace but when we realize that 
it is uttered by an individual far from ordinary, it assumes a significance not 
found in minor writers. At some points in the canti, the spirit of Machiavelli 
definitely manifests itself; we hear an echo of his doctrines and of his hopes! 
In his third canto, the one entitled Degli spiriti beati, we linger over such lines as: 

Che le vostre contese 

A li vostri nimici aprin la via. 

Il signor di Turchia 

Aguzza l armi, e tutto par ch’ avvampi 

Per innundar i vostri dolci campi. 
These old words take on here a novel meaning, and a deeper sense. The obvi- 
ous Petrarchian reminiscences are a sign of the earnestness of the occasion, for 
Machiavelli was wont to borrow the patriotic expressions of the Florentine 
poet whenever his mind was prophetically directed to the future of Italy. In 
the same way, the satirical references to the flood and the sceptical remark 
about the devil in the Canto de’ Romiti (lines 28-36) seem connected with his 
statements to Guicciardini in the famous letter from the Capitolo of the minor 
friars of Carpi. 

I cannot agree with Singleton when he says that the “double meaning [of 
the canti] can only be understood in its artistic import when the numerous ex- 
amples offered by the popularizing current of Renaissance literature are com- 
piled, interpreted and compared.” The “double meaning” seems in itself to 
have no esthetic possibilities. When any expression whatever is good, none, 
artistically speaking, is beautiful. We are dealing with conventions and set 
habits, and therefore any one of a number of expressions will suffice to provoke 
that laughter which is already on the lips of the listeners because they are aware 
that whatever is said will invariably have an obscene significance. Not only in 
this collection but inthe preceding one and in all Priapean poetry for that matter, 
be it Greek, Latin or Renaissance, every act and every conceivable object 
has been utilized as a metaphorical expression of sexual intercourse. Practically 
any word, picked at random from the dictionary, can be used for a double- 
meaning of this sort. 

One might, however, consider the possibility of the artistic function of the 
double-meaning when a story, a fable or a myth clearly appears to be an elabo- 
ration of it. Singleton indicates this when he says “the novella of Masetto da 
Lamporecchio [of Boccaccio] seems to arise precisely from the double-meaning 
of ‘garden’ and ‘tilling’.” But the artistic value of such derivation depends 
not on its source but on the capacity of the writer who uses it. An artistic 
creation like Masetto may be suggested by a chronicle, a legend, a fabliau or 
even by a double-meaning such as Singleton proposes. But it has become what 
it is because the writer was Boccaccio. Artistically what counts is the finished 
product and not its historical and material source. It is fitting to add that when 
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we are dealing with a genuine poet even if the double-meaning was in his mind 
originally, what we have at the completion of his labors is poetry. It was a toil 
of scholarship to rediscover double-meanings which art had hidden and com- 
mitted to oblivion, as for example, in the “passer” of Catullus and in the grace- 
ful, anonymous medieval epigram: 


Oh, dalla bella caiba 
fuggi l osilino. 


Perhaps a double-meaning was originally present. But who notices it, or 
noticing it, who does not forget it immediately when confronted with the 
otherwise delicate charm of the lines? 

In his first collection, Singleton presented one hundred and fifty-five anony- 
mous canti and one hundred and twenty-one signed canti. The present collection 
contains thirty-one additional canti by Guglielmo, called Giuggiola, thirty- 
seven by Giovambattista dell’Ottonaio, three by Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi, 
one by Maestro Frosino Bonini, two by Michele da Prato, eleven anonymous 
canti and seven fragments. There is only one writer—Alessandro Male- 
gonnelle—who does not appear in the first collection (but he is already known 
in previous collections and in Quadrio, u, 555). The first collection totalled 
two hundred and seventy-six canti, the present includes ninety-three. The com- 
plete index gives the first lines of five hundred and seventy-six canti of which 
369 are edited and 163 are still unpublished. 

With regard to the text, there is not much to be said. Several critics of 
Singleton have expressed their approval; with the exception of Lewis Hall 
Gordon in I/talica, June 1941, 66-68; Italica, June 1939, 18; who quotes 
C. Previtera, La Poesia giocosa e l'umorismo dalle origini al Rinascimento, Milano, 
1939, p. 306, n. 30; “[la lezione] é talvolta scorretta e ho dovuto correggere 
le sviste pid evidenti” referring to the first volume. The “hypermetric lines” 
which Singleton kept in the first collection were criticized by Momigliano. He 
would have preferred to see the redundant syllables at least enclosed in paren- 
theses. But Singleton has remained unconvinced and has followed the same 
course in this second collection. His justification is that “the music sometimes 
gives the reason for the hypermetric lines, which some of the critics of my 
preceding collection have not favored.” Be that as it may, it does seem that 
instead of 

Se pur qualche uom da ben siede talvolta (page 63) 
it might have been better to write 
Se pur qualc(he) uom da ben siede talvolta. 
And after all, Singleton did enclose redundant syllables in parentheses from 
page 119 to page 125. 
Is it not possible that these hypermetric verses are due to the ignorance, haste 


and carelessness of copyists? In my mind there is no doubt that the singers 
changed the line by ear, omitting and adding syllables and, indeed, even 
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transposing words. It was the ear, more than the eye that mattered. Where 
Singleton writes: 
pare a ciascuno uccel si paurosa (page 26) 
I would prefer 
par a ciascun uccello si paurosa.® 


Aside from the obscene double-meaning, the most common theme of this 
second collection, is, naturally, the same as that of the first: a certain vulgar 
vis comica. At that time the jokes were at the expense of the Germans. I do not 
think Gaspary’s belief in the existence of a political motive can be shared. 
Satirical descriptions of the coarse manners and drunkenness of the Northerners 
were common in Italy long before these canti carnascialeschi, and the mercenary 
armies were not made up of Germans exclusively but included Catalans, 
Spaniards and others. Moreover, some of these satires belong to the period of 
independent communes. We may then dispose of the political interpretation 
of the canti accepted by Carducci and borrowed from De Sanctis who, in turn, 
had inherited it from the anti-Medicean republican literature, or rather from 
Savonarola himself, in virtue of which the canti carnascialeschi were looked upon 
as an attempt by Lorenzo to corrupt Florentine democracy by drowning the 
spirit of liberty in a flood of festivals and idle games. 

Momigliano states that the merit of the canti carnascialeschi resides, in gen- 
eral, “in the isolated phrase, in the detail gracefully or mischievously drawn, in 
the fleeting touches which bespeak the sharp, nimble and biting art of the 
Florentine people, in the single line which suggests succinctness of image and 
thought.” And he quoted, in support of this judgment, some fine introduc- 
tions of those canti.? The canzone of the “pancacce”’ of Giovambattista dell’ Or- 


6. In other instances modifications could be suggested but with diffidence since I do not 
have the manuscript before me: 
noi ci arrechian discosto a frugar quelle 
perch’elle son dispettose castagne (page 32) 
where perhaps disgusto would make better sense; 
Se un si mette un paio di zoccol nuovi (better, un par); 
€ saria manco errore (perhaps errare would be better to rhyme 
with fare as in the preceding stanza). 
Some. {these details are due to typographical errors, such as: 
che porge in gentil cor negli occhi amore (page 23) 
where ché is required. So in 
che pro far suo laforie (page 48) 
where che prod is needed. 
torsi ténere lattughe (certainly “‘torsi ténere ...) (page 54) 
malfida for malfida (page 60) 
Se passon nobi! donne oneste e belle, 
o d’altra sorte, o fante, 
voglion far all’amor tutti con quella (..., surely quelle) 
che oggi n’é copiosa (ché...) (page 64) 
perché straziate denar, tempo e panni (better straziar) (page 64) 
leseida for Teseida (page 148); 
cerbotanna for cerbottana (page 149); 
non ce ne offrono un esempio di questo uso for non ci offrono (page 153). 
7. Corriere della Sera, February 2, 1937, p. 3- 
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tonaio belongs partly to this type. It is directed against a custom, which though 
common everywhere seems especially noticeable in Florence—that of gather- 
ing in a public place for the purpose of criticizing the passer-by. The “pan- 
cacce”’ of the 15th Century have certainly found their descendants in the 
“seggiole”’ of the literary cafés of our days. 


Chi vuol udir bugie, o novellaccie, 
vanga ascoltar costoro 
che stanno tutto il di sulle pancacce. 


Giovambattista dell’Ottonaio has a monotonous and less artistic tone, as 
Singleton observes, which places him in the moralizing and prosaic trends char- 
acteristic of the Florentine republic after Savonarola. In fact, he is a con- 
servative who can find nothing of any value in the new order of things. Every 
one in the world is crazy (xxxvi): the devil is more powerful than Christ 
(xxxvil); opinion and not truth rules (xxx1), etc. He is not a poet but a type. 

Singleton says Ottonaio is a man of letters. But several among the writers 
of the canti carnascialeschi are also well-known men of letters: Bibbiena, Ru- 
cellai, Malegonnelle, Bonaccorsi (a friend of Machiavelli), Alamanni and 
Nardi, Giambullari and Gelli, Varchi and Grazzini; a cardinal, a senator, 
historians, writers of comedies, conspirators, ralliés, who could all become jolly 
good fellows when occasion arose. It is they who give the tone of “composi- 
tions” to the canti, as may be seen by comparing their work to that of lesser 
folk like Pietro “Cimatore,” or Baccio Talani the weaver. I am not acquainted 
with the biographies of these men, but they seem to be Florentine party hench- 
men not at all different from professional writers. Like them they build up 
around a double meaning the humorous description of a craft or trade. They 
obey the same laws and use the same meters and stick to the same level. 

Above all, Singleton has gathered material for social and cultural history; he 
has written a chapter on Italian, and principally Florentine, manners. He has 
discarded the nationalistic interpretations and the artistic evaluations which 
were worthless residues of romantic criticism. Whatever addition can be made 
must be in depth rather than in breadth. We look forward to the history of the 
canto carnascialesco which Singleton promises. 

He very properly affirms that much information as to the meaning of the 
canti and the language employed will come “from the knowledge of the music 
of the time, of the apparatus, of the public, and of the festival occasions.” In 
this respect, his important task will be facilitated by the diligent and worthy 
researches carried out by Ghisi on the music of the canti.* 


GrusePpPE PREZZOLINI 
Columbia University 


8. Federico Ghisi, ] Canti carnascialeschi nelle musicali del XV* e XVI secolo, Firenze- 
Roma, Olschki, 1936 [and reviews by P. Rebora in Leonardo, May 1938, p. 190; V. Bianchi 
in Rassegna, February—April 1937, pp. 64-65; A. Della Corte in Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura Italiana, 1938, Cxu, 279-280; R. Paoli in Rimascita, 1938, pp. 202-205]. 
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The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, With a Discussion of Doubtful 
Attributions, the Whole Based on a Study of His Strophic Versification. By 
S. Griswotp Morey and Courtney Bruerton. New York, the Modern 
Language Association of America, and London, Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv+427. 

This excellent product of long and painstaking scholarly collaboration must 
take rank with such landmarks in the field of Lope de Vega studies as La 
Barrera’s Nueva Biografta, Menéndez y Pelayo’s edition of the plays and 
Rennert’s Bibliography. Students of Lope have long recognized the need for a 
canon and a chronology of his theatre. Ever since Professor Buchanan’s pioneer 
monograph (The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922) demon- 
strated that Lope’s use of certain verse forms in a hundred or more dated plays 
varied for different periods, the possibility of a chronology of all the plays on 
the basis of versification has been apparent, and it has been understood, from 
Professor Buchanan’s own announcement, that Professor Morley had under- 
taken to provide such a chronology. A canon of the authentic plays, however, 
has seemed much more remote, in view of the gaps in our bibliographical 
knowledge and the uncertainty of the authorship of so many of the comedias 
associated with Lope’s name. Thanks to the perseverance of Professor Morley 
and his collaborator, Professor Bruerton, we now have a chronology of Lope’s 
entire repertory, including the doubtful plays, a chronology which, if it cannot 
be regarded as entirely definitive, because more precise dates for certain plays 
will almost certainly result from future investigations and discoveries, will 
nevertheless long remain an authoritative guide, a tribute to its authors’ pa- 
tience, accuracy and skill in the interpretation and use of their findings. More 
than that, as will presently be shown, their work marks an important step 
toward the eventual establishment of a canon of the authentic Lopean plays. 

The basis of Morley’s and Bruerton’s work is the strophic versification of 
the 179 authentic Lopean comedias that had previously been more or less closely 
dated by positive internal or external evidence. After a careful scrutiny of the 
uses of the various meters in these plays, the authors have arrived at a thorough 
understanding of Lope’s practice throughout his long career. The results of 
their investigations are set forth in a detailed “‘Discussion of Meters,”’ accom- 
panied by appropriate graphs and tables (pages 49-119). This is followed by 
two “Tabular Views” of the minimum and maximum percentages of the vari- 
ous meters in different periods and in overlapping periods, which were em- 
ployed in determining the dates for the many undated plays. Some of our au- 
thors’ findings had been anticipated by Buchanan, but by making a more in- 
tensive analysis of their data, Morley and Bruerton have been able not only to 
give greater precision to the previously known facts, but to add much new 
information, some of it wholly unexpected. We now learn, for example, that 
“the total number of passages in a play has some bearing on the period in 
which the play is composed” (page 113) and that only one of the many plays 
written during the last 29 years of Lope’s life has fewer than 21 passages 
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(page 115). A more significant discovery is the fact that a certain variety of 
silva (designated as silva 1°), a meter quite frequently employed in the theatre 
of Lope’s day, “does not once occur in any extant authentic play of Lope de 
Vega. This is perhaps the most extraordinary single fact which our investiga- 
tion has revealed. Were it not proved by a complete survey, one would scarcely 
believe that the all-embracing labors of Lope avoided entirely this common 
vehicle of drama” (page 74). The importance of this discovery becomes appar- 
ent when we realize that some of the plays whose attribution to Lope has never 
before been questioned contain this very strophe. 

The value of much of this information is seen in the remainder of the book. 
Seventy-five authentic plays, for which only period dates had been known 
(based on internal evidence and the inclusion of the titles in the Peregrino lists), 
are now given, in most cases, more exact dates (“Plays of Vague Spread,” 
pages 125-162). Similarly, dates are arrived at for the remaining 135 authentic 
plays, hitherto undated or with only a terminus a quo or ad quem or for which 
dates had been proposed without, in the opinion of Morley and Bruerton, con- 
vincing reasons (“‘Authentic Undated Plays,” pages 163-248). All evidence 
previously presented is considered and utilized when acceptable. The only 
criticism to be made is that two of the plays included with the “Authentic 
Undated Plays” might more properly have been put with the “Plays of Vague 
Spread”: El castigo del discreto had already been dated 1598-1608 and Don 
Lope de Cardona 1611, both, it would seem, on sufficient internal evidence. 

After thus providing or corroborating dates for the 314 Lopean plays about 
whose authenticity there can be no question, Morley and Bruerton examine 
all those other comedias—except of course, those definitely known to be by 
other dramatists—that have figured in the bibliography of Lope’s theatre be- 
cause they had been attributed to him in old manuscripts and texts, in the lists 
of Fajardo and others, or for other reasons (“Plays of Doubtful or Not Certain 
Authenticity,” pages 249-358). It is here that an important contribution is 
made to the establishment of a canon, for in judging these 180 additional plays 
in the light of Lope’s habits in the use of verse forms, Morley and Bruerton are 
able in most cases to determine the probability or possibility of Lope’s author- 
ship. We now see, for instance, that La estrella de Sevilla, about whose author- 
ship there has been in recent years so much debate, could not, with its kind of 
versification, have come from Lope’s pen. In the same way, many plays previ- 
ously accepted as genuine on the authority of Menéndez y Pelayo or lesser 
critics, must henceforth be rejected on the basis of these findings. Other plays, 
whose patently vitiated or revamped texts have made impossible a very pre- 
cise judgment concerning their authenticity, will at least be suspect until 
such time as proof of Lope’s authorship may be forthcoming. As for those 
plays which from their versification, it now appears, might have been written 
by Lope, it remains to be seen whether future investigations will establish 
their authenticity. Morley and Bruerton make no claim to having done more 
than clear the ground for such investigations. 
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Only a few minor criticisms may be made of The Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Comedias, so thoroughgoing a piece of research is it, so sound its 
method, so objective its conclusions. One point has already been mentioned, 
in connection with two of the “Authentic Undated Plays.” A few details of 
bibliography and criticism, to be noted presently, have escaped the attention 
of the authors. Other comments offered below are in the nature of corrobora- 
tion of proposed dates, evidence or suggestions for obtaining more definite 
dates, and observations on the style and other characteristics of certain plays 
that might be taken into account in trying to determine their authenticity. 

Pages 11, note 5, and 144-145. Los Guzmanes de Toral. Restori’s opinion that 
the MS is partly autograph is open to question, if we may judge by the sample 
of the handwriting presented by Restori as Lope’s (cf. his edition, Halle, 1899, 
plate at end). 

Page 33. Los amores de Albanio e Ismenia. The terminus a quo should be fixed 
at 1591, not 1590; Lope’s service with the Duque de Alba began in 1591 (cf. 
F. de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre, Madrid, 
1935, p. xiii). A further possible indication of a date before 1596 for the play: 
the passage (Ac. N. 1. 6°) in which Albanio (Duque de Alba) praises Bernardo 
(Lope?) and the latter’s wife, Belisa (Isabel de Urbina?). Isabel de Urbina 
died in 1595. 

Page 34. El démine Lucas. The terminus a quo should be 1591, as in the case 
of the preceding play and for the same reason. 

Page 34. Jorge toledano. Buchanan (MLN, xxix [1909], 200") should have 
been credited with having fixed the date by the reference to the actor Solano. 

Page 36. Los embustes de Celauro. For the possibility of 1600, rather than 
1599, as the terminus a quo, cf. F. G. Halstead, Hispanic Review, vu (1939), 
213, note 66. 

Page 37. Los amantes sin amor. The date may well be 1601, rather than 
1601-03; note the statement that the Court had been transferred to Valladolid 
(Ac. N. m1, 163") and the lines “Como ha quedado Madrid/de la suerte que 
sabéis/ha cinco meses y aun seis...” (op. cit., page 161°). The removal of 
the Court to Valladolid occurred in February, 1601. The opening lines of Act 
111 seem to place the action in warm weather. Was the play written, perhaps, 
in August 1601? 

Page 39. El testigo contra st. The allusion to Don Quijote is not certain; 
“como Sancho y su rocin’” (Ac. N. 1x, 690°) might have been written before 
Cervantes’s novel. Cf. comment, infra, on E! hidalgo Bencerraje (page 204). 
The references to the Court in Valladolid, however, keep the date within 
1601-06. 

Page 41. La burgalesa de Lerma. Cotarelo is wrong about the autograph; 
only the title page of Act 11 is in Lope’s hand. 

Page 42. La villana de Getafe. Add to the criticism on date Montesinos’s 
proposal of 1611-18, probably 1611 (RFE, xi [1926], 174). 

Pages 42-43. éDe cudndo acé nos vino? “1612-14.” The invocations used by 
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Lope on the autograph show that the play must fall between 1610-1615; cf. 
Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), 87-88. 

Page 43. Dos estrellas trocadas. Add Buchanan’s comment on date (after 
October 1615) in MLN, xxiv (1909), 199°. 

Page 43. La portuguesa o dicha del forastero. Add Buchanan’s proposed date: 
“it refers (passim) to the royal marriages, October, 1615, as to a recent event” 
(op. cit., page 203°). 

Page 44. Dios hace reyes. If the ardent love speech of Lauro (Lope?) to 
Amarilis (Marta de Nevares?) is autobiographic, the date would seem to be 
nearer 1617 than 1621. 

Page 127. La bella mal maridada. This is possibly also a Belardo-Belisa 
play; note Belardo as a character and the heroine’s name, Lisbella (anagram 
of Isabel). The date may, therefore, be 1588-95. Palomares, the noted singer, 
is spoken of as already dead (Ac. N. m1, 639"). This might provide a terminus 
a quo, but I have been unable to learn the date of his death. R. Mitjana (RFE, 
vi [1919], 265), with the passage in this play in mind, concludes that it oc- 
curred before 1609 (the date of the publication of the play), but he was obvi- 
ously wide of the mark. 

Page 141. Los donaires de Matico. There may be an autobiographic allusion 
in the exile of Sancho (“De mis humildes padres me destierra/la fiera envidia, 
y de mi patria amada,” Ac. N. 1v, 694”) and of Belardo (op. cit., p. 709”); if so, 
it confirms the date proposed (“‘before 1596”’), since Lope’s exile from Madrid 
continued into 1595. 

Page 152. La serrana de Tormes: “1590?-95.” Almost all of Lope’s plays 
containing sonnets in imitation of Italian originals fall in this period. There is 
one such sonnet in this play and there are others in El démine Lucas (“1 590- 
95,” page 34; as indicated above, this should read “1591-95”, El soldado 
amante (“probably 1593-95,” page 153), El maestro de danzar (autograph 1594) 
and Laura perseguida (autograph 1594); cf. O. Jorder, Die Formen des Sonetts 
bei Lope de Vega, Halle, 1936, pp. 224-26. El grao de Valencia, dated by Morley 
and Bruerton “‘1589-95 (probably 1589-90)”’ (page 125), has a sonnet that is a 
translation of a neo-Latin poem by a Renaissance humanist, M. Marullo; cf. 
J. Millé y Giménez, Revue Hispanique, xvi (1926), 200-201. (L. Spitzer, 
overlooking Millé y Giménez’s article, believes the Lopean sonnet to be de- 
rived from an Italian one by Burchiello; cf. ZRP, iu [1932], 486-88, also Lm 
[1933], 672, in which he adds the possible influence of Petrarch’s sestina ““Non 
ha tanti animali ...”). Lope’s unpublished sonnet “Ponme de el sol abrasa 
campo y prado ..., ” discovered by Entrambasaguas (cf. Revista de la Biblio- 
teca, Archivo y Museo, x1 [1934], 53) and subsequently shown by K. Vossler 
to be a paraphrase of Petrarch’s “Pommi ove’! sole occide i fiori e l’erba” 
(cf. Romanische Forschungen, t [1936], 8), belongs to the period 1593-1599 
(Entrambasaguas, op. cit., p. 51). 

Page 159. El desconfiado. The statement “The first case of 9 rom. is in 
El galan de la Membrilla (1615)” is a slip, since there are 9 passages of romance 
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in El Marqués de Mantua, “1598-1603 (probably 1600-02)” (page 148). Con- 
firmation of the date proposed for El desconfiado, “‘1614-16 (probably 1615- 
16),”’ may be seen in the attack on culto style (Ac. N. 1v, 491°). 

Page 161. El premio de la hermosura. Mention might have been made of the 
contract of June 25, 1615 naming a play of this title, probably Lope’s (cf. 
F. de B. San Roman, op. cit., pages 209-210). 

The following comments refer to plays listed under “Authentic Undated 
Plays.”’ Since these are arranged alphabetically, page references are here 
omitted. 

El abanillo, “1612-18 (probably ca. 1615). A date no later than 1615 is 
indicated by the anti-French sentiment in the answer of Fabio (‘“‘disfrazado de 
francés’’) to the question “¢De dénde eres?”’: “De una tierra/donde ninguno 
nacié/cristiano” (Ac. N. m1, 16*). Indeed, since negotiations for the Spanish- 
French royal marriages had been going on since 1611, and the contracts had 
been publicly announced in February, 1612 (cf. Cabrera de Cérdoba, Re- 
laciones .. . Madrid, 1857, p. 457), a date nearer 1612 would seem more 
probable. 

El amor enamorado, “1625-35 (perhaps 1630... ).”’ Buchanan’s proposed 
date, “during, or after, 1632,” and reasons (MLN, xxtv [1909], 170°) might 
have been quoted. 

La discreta enamorada, ‘‘1604-08.”” Add Buchanan’s suggestion of ca. 1610, 
based on internal evidence (op. cit., page 199"). 

La doncella Teodor, “1610-15 (probably 1610-12). The undated autograph 
cannot have been written any later than April 5, 1610 (but no earlier than 
April 18, 1508), as I have shown in Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), pp. 86-87. 

La fabula de Perseo, “1611-15 (probably 1612-13).”’ In another place (page 
101) we read: “La fabula de Perseo, although wider dates are given for it, was 
probably written in 1611 or 1612.” In view of the lines in the play (Ac N. 
vi, p. 95°) referring apparently to the impending Franco-Spanish royal mar- 
riages, which were talked about as early as April, 1611 (cf. A. G. de Ameziua, 
Lope de Vega en sus cartas, Madrid, (1935), 1, 60-61), Lope’s play may well 
have been written that early. Cf. also J. Brooks, ed. E/ mayor imposible, Tucson, 
1934, p. 10, who also favors 1611. A. G. de Amezia, op. cit., (1940), U1, p. 41, 
sees in La faébula de Perseo an appeal by Lope to be made cronista del reino (Ac. 
v1, 85-86). We know that Lope entertained such a hope in 1611 (cf. La Bar- 
rera, Nueva biografia, Ac. N.1, 166). 

Lo fingido verdadero, “ca. 1608.” This date must be very close, for the de- 
fense of the comedia nueva (Ac. N. 1v, 57-58) sounds much like the Arte nuevo 
de hacer comedias, which was off the press in January, 1609 (included in the 
1609 edition of the Rimas). 

El hidalgo Rencerraje. My supposition of an allusion to Don Quijote may not 
have been correct, since references to “Sancho y su rocin” are older than the 
Quijote. The phrase occurs, for example, in J. Minsheu’s Pleasant and Delightfull 
Dialogues . . . , London, 1599, p. 28, and Professor C. P. Wagner informs me 
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that it is also found in the Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el huego, attributed 
to the Marqués de Santillana. 

La inocente Laura, “‘1604-08.” 1608 seems the more likely date, because 
of what looks like an autobiographic passage (Belardo is a poet and a sacristan; 
Ac. N. xu, 366"). It is not necessary to suppose, as Cotarelo does (Ac. N. 
xl, xix), that when Lope wrote this passage he had already entered the priest- 
hood, but it seems altogether probable that he was at the time a member of the 
Congregacién de esclavos del santisimo Sacramento, which he had joined some time 
between June 1608 and March 1609, or perhaps earlier (cf. A. Restori, // Ca- 
valiere di grazia, Naples, 1924, p. 137). It may be noted, too, as possibly ex- 
plaining the passage alluded to, that by August 1608 Lope had become a 
familiar of the Inquisition (cf. La Barrera, op. cit., 147). In Los enemigos en 
casa, ““1612—15 (probably 1612-13)” (page 194), there is another reference to 
Lope as “‘sacristan”’ (Ac. N. v, 172"); as the dates show, this could also have 
been written before Lope took orders in 1614. 

La madre de la mejor. Add a cross reference to El nacimiento del alba. 

Los melindres de Belisa, “1606-08 (probably ca. 1608).” A terminus ad quem 
of April 5, 1610 and probably of March 15, 1609 or June 25, 1608 has been 
established on other grounds; cf. Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), 87. 

La moza de céntaro, “probably before November, 1627 (see Jorder, ibid.) ,” 
as indicated in the Errata. This date based on Jérder should be “before Sep- 
tember, 1627.” 

Peribénez, “1609-12 (probably ca. 1610).”’ In their edition of Cuatro Come- 
dias (New York, 1941, pp. 9-13), Professors J. M. Hill and M. M. Harlan 
argue for 1604 as the date of this play. Limitations of space do not permit 
here consideration of their argument, which does not seem to me conclusive. 
The problem will be dealt with in a separate article. 

El perro del hortelano. For the culto passages cf. Hispanic Review, 1 (1935), 
262. 

El poder vencido, “1610-15 (probably 1614).’’ Mention might have been 
made of Buchanan’s supposition that, because of a reference to stage ma- 
chinery, the play was “written during the second decade of the century.” 
(MLN, xxiv [1909], 202°). 

El principe perfecto 1. The MS is not signed by Lope; the signature is an 
imitation of Lope’s. The terminus ad quem, determined by the date of the MS, 
is December (not November), 1614. 

The following comments are concerned with some of the “Plays of Doubt- 
ful or not Certain Anthenticity.” Again, since the order is alphabetical, page 
references are omitted. 

A lo que obliga el ser rey. The old text that belonged to Chorley was not part of 
Diferentes xx1x (1636), but of a lost Parte extravagante that has been only par- 
tially reconstructed; cf. RR, xxx (1939), 346-47, and H. Tiemann, Lope de 
Vega in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1939, p. 35. 

Amar por burla. The style and vocabulary also do not seem to be Lope’s. 
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The same may be said of El buen vecino and Las burlas y enredos de Benito, 
which are also rejected on the basis of versification. 

El casamiento por Cristo. Doubt is also cast on Lope’s authorship by the treat- 
ment of the theme and the emphasis on the comic actions of Penuria, the gracioso, 
especially in Act m1. 

La competencia en los nobles and Los contrarios de amor. Again the style and 
language do not seem Lope’s. 

Las cuentas del Gran Capitén, “1614-19.” J. Entrambasaguas (Lope de Vega y 
los preceptistas aristotélicos, Madrid, 1932, p. 176, note 35) sees, very plausibly, 
in a statement in the Expostulatio Spongiae (1618) a reference to this play. If 
he is right, the end date for the play would be 1618. 

La devocién del rosario, “‘1604-15 (probably 1614—-06).” A reference (Ac. N. 
i, 116°) to Philip IV, whose reign began in 1621, would indicate some re- 
vision, at least at this point, if the play is by Lope. 

Dos agravios sin ofensa. While some passages (e.g. the opening scenes of 
Act 1) might seem to sound like Lope, there are numerous indications that the 
play is not his: the author’s comments on the intricacy of his plot; the conduct 
of the gracioso, Cojin, who is too conscious of his importance for the develop- 
ment of the action (“el enredador soy yo,” B. M. suelta, fol. 15 recto, col. a; 
“‘Dimos en tierra con toda nuestra marafia,” fol. 17 v.>; etc.); the hiding and 
eavesdropping; the deception practiced by the two brothers and two sisters; 
the talk of finezas, recato, etc. All this points to a dramatist of the post-Lopean 
period. 

Enganar a quien engana. The style is certainly not Lope’s. It is not, how- 
ever, “plebeyo,” as stated by Rennert and Castro (page 478), but rather 
courtly and conceptista. 

Enmendar un dato a otro. To Chorley’s and Cotarelo’s objections, which 
sound convincing, we may add that the gracioso (Aloja) belongs to the theatre 
of the post-Lopean period. 

El esclavo de Venecia y amante de su hermana. Chorley to the contrary, the 
style does not seem Lope’s, lacking as it does his lyricism and fluent phrasing. 
This is corroborated by the versification, which Morley and Bruerton find is 
not like Lope’s. 

La fianza satisfecha. Add to the criticism RR, xxx (1939), 349 (in spite of 
the evidences of retouching, the text shows “unmistakable signs of Lope’s 
hand’). 

Guerras de amor y de honor, “1613-18 (probably 1615-16).”’ In view of the 
date established for ¢De cuando acé nos vino?—‘not before 1612, probably 
1613-14” (page 43)—and the fact that certain lines therein may refer to Dofia 
Marta de Nevares (cf. Montesinos, RFE, vu [1920], 179), it is possible that 
Guerras de amor y de honor, with its song about Amarilis (dona Marta? cf. 
Ac. N. vi, p. 148%), may have been written as early as 1614. 

La ilustre fregona y amante al uso. Add reference to MS copy in the Vatican 
library (cf. A. Hamel, ZRP, xu [1920], p. 632). 
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El ingrato. Add: O. Jorder (op. cit., pp. 1, 293, sonnet 123) doubts Lope’s 
authorship, because of peculiarities in two of the play’s sonnets. 

El jardin de Vargas. The style and the gracioso (Peloro) seem rather of the 
post-Lopean period. 

La lindona de Galicia. There is also a suelta attributed to Lope; cf. H. Tie- 
mann, op. cit., p. 93, item 493. 

La (bienaventurada) madre Santa Teresa de Jestis, “1590-1604.” The auto- 
graph pages (4, not 5; cf. Hispanic Review, 1x [1941], 88, note 29) discussed 
here belong to another Lopean play of 1622-23 (cf. op. cit., p. 89) and should 
not be used, therefore, to prove the authenticity of this play. 

La mayor hazana de Alejandro magno. The play, if Lope’s, must have been 
revamped, judging by the style (e.g. “tu atrevido y traidor atrevimiento,” 
Ac. N., 1, 403°; “flamigeros ojos,” p. 401°; “flamigera presencia,” p. 411°). 
As to the statement “It is doubtful that Lope would have written two sonnets 
B without an A in the second decade of the xvuth century,” it is to be noted 
that, while it was exceptional, he did this very thing in La nifiez del padre Rojas 
(autograph, Jan. 4, 1625), when, because of the late date, it was just as un- 
likely that he would do so. However, there is one important difference be- 
tween the sonnets of these two plays: those of La mayor hazana are lyric mono- 
logues, those of La nifez are prayers. Morley and Bruerton tell us (page 86) 
that type B sonnets (i.e. those with a triple rhymed sextet), when they do occur 
after 1610, are likely not to be pure lyric monologues, but prayers, set poems, 
or monologues of address. The statement quoted above, therefore, should be 
emended to read “‘two sonnets B as lyric monologues.” 

El mayor prodigio. Cf. also my article, Is “El mayor prodigio” by Lope de 
Vega?, in RR, xxx (1939), 345-51, in which I cite as additional reasons against 
the attribution to Lope the repetition of a sonnet found in an authentic Lopean 
play and the non-Lopean style of the play. 

Los monteros de Espinosa, “MS copy, attributed to Bazano.”’ Buzano (not 
Bazano) cannot have been the author; a MS copy of La sortija del olvido in the 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo gives Buzano as the copyist: “‘copiada en afio 
(sic) de 1775 por Juan Fran® Buzano.” 

El nacimiento de Christo Nuestro Senor, con Ja vuelta de Egipto. The title is 
listed in the Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliogrdéfica de Lope de Vega . . . , Madrid, 
1935, Pp. 157, item 612. 

La necedad del discreto. A copy of the very rare suelta, hitherto known only 
through the Munich copy, is also in the Yale library. 

Los nobles cémo han de ser. That the play is not Lope’s is also apparent in the 
general tone of the work, in some of the characters (Don Luis; Alano, the 
gracioso: Solodora, the heroine—the name, incidentally, is not one that Lope 
would have used), and in the language (note, too, the faulty rhymes: recoja, 
cosa; insufrible, pique; etc.). It is undoubtedly a work of the post-Lopean period. 

El palacio confuso. Add to the criticism the review of C. H. Stevens’s edition 
(New York, 1939) in RR, xxx1 (1940), 398-401. 
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Un pastoral albergue. The editors of the 1873 edition were mistaken in think- 
ing the emendations in Act 1 of the MS copy to be in Lope’s hand. Another 
reason, besides the versification, for doubting the attribution to Lope is that the 
style does not seem his. Note, for example, this cu/to description of a ship: “Ya 
las olas batiéd veloz ave/que altiva fué lisonja de la esfera” (ed. Comedias 
inéditas, 1873, Pp. 363). 

Los peligros de la ausencia, “1613-20 (probably 1615-18).” The lines “Que 
no esta seguro un hombre,/aunque tenga érdenes sacros” (Ac. N. xi, pp. 
200°-201") may have autobiographic value, in which case the terminus a quo 
would be 1614 or later. 

Las pérdidas del que juega. Cotarelo was mistaken in saying that the MS is in 
the British Museum. H. Idris Bell, keeper of the MSS of the British Museum, 
in a recent letter states that there is no such manuscript in the Museum. The 
MS in the Earl of Ilchester’s collection, which I have examined, is the one that 
belonged to Lord Holland. In connection with the criticism of the play, J. F. 
Montesinos’s opinion might have been noted: “‘no me parece seguramente suya 
(i.e. Lope’s). Ni el estilo ni la estructura son muy lopescos” (ed. La corona 
merecida, Madrid, 1923, p. 194, note 3). 

El prodigioso principe transilvano. Another argument against Lope’s author- 
ship is the large amount of prose—8 letters and 2 passages—which is more 
than in any authentic Lopean play. 

La prudencia en el castigo. Mention might have been made of Jérder’s opinion 
(op. cit., pp. 355-56, sonnet 1275) that the play is certainly Lope’s. 

Piisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna: Santa Teodora. There are also two manuscript 
copies (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, sign. 14955 and 16986); cf. Paz y Melia, 
Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro . . . ,1, Madrid, 1934, p. 459°, item 3038. 

La reina dona Marta. Wolf's MS copy is now in the Vienna Nationalbib- 
liothek; cf. H. Tiemann, op. cit., item 743. 

El sastre del Campillo. Inasmuch as A Io que obliga el ser rey, “by Luis Vélez 
de Guevara” (page 253) was included, E/ sastre del Campillo, by Belmonte 
Bermudez, might also have been considered here, because of its inclusion in 
Ac. N. 1x. Its versification shows, of course, that it could not be by Lope: note 
the 18% of silva, almost entirely silva 1° (cf. W. A. Kincaid, Revue His- 
panique, Lxxiv [1928], 76). 

Satisfacer callando. There are 3 MSS (copies); cf. R. L. Kennedy, Hispanic 
Review, 1v (1936), 326. The verse findings confirm the impression that this is 
not a Lopean work. It lacks his lyric touch—this is noticeable especially in the 
longer passages; the emphasis on such things as finezas points to the post-Lopean 
period; the style—repetitions like “¢ Por dénde, por dénde fué?””—does not 
seem his. 

El toledano vengado, “‘probably written by Lope first before 1604, possibly 
as early as 1596.” Can the lines referring to new sumptuary laws—“ . . . que 
como reforman ya/las randas y almidonado ...” (Ac. N. u, 601°)—be used 
to establish a terminus a quo? Pragmatics on dress were issued in 1593 and 
1600. Since the play has a gracioso, 1600 seems the more likely terminus. 
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EI valiente Juan de Heredia. Numerous passages in the cul/to manner (Ac. N. 
Il, pp. 629°, 638%, 640°, 641°, etc.) also argue against Lope’s authorship. 

La vida y muerte de Santa Teresa de Jesis. The supposition that Lope would 
not have written two plays on Santa Teresa does not hold. It is known that 
he did write two such plays; cf. Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), 88-89. 

Page 372. El toledano vengado is here classified as a doubtful play. But on 
page 348 it is considered as “probably written by Lope.” wt. ee 


Brown University 





Historia de los amores de Bayad y Riyad. By A. R. Nykv. Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1941. Pp. x-+-50+53 of Arabic text, with 10 reproduc- 
tions of miniatures. 

In such an underworked field as Hispano-Arabic culture, any contribution, 
no matter how small, looms high in importance, and seems especially welcome 
when offered by an American scholar. Such is the case with the book under 
review. The tale is a romance not differing much in plan and motif from the 
general pattern represented in the Arabian Nights and Persian love stories. A 
young man of noble birth, Bayad falls in love with a beautiful slave, Riyad. 
He employs an old woman as go-between to arrange for a meeting which 
materializes after much difficulty. The youth is a lutist and singer and uses 
poetry as a vehicle for expressing his emotions. 

Dr. Nykl seems to think that the tale influenced the Old French Aucassin 
et Nicolette, but beyond a few parallels in footnotes he does not develop his 
thesis. It is more likely that Baydéd@ and the chantefable belong to the same 
genre, which undoubtedly goes back to an Oriental prototype. 

The manuscript, a singleton in the Vatican Library, is defective at both ends. 
It is written in clear and vocalized Maghribi script and, strange as it may seem, 
illustrated in the Persian style. The conjectured date, early thirteenth century 
(page ix), seems to the reviewer too early. The calligraphy looks more like 
late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. Dr. Nykl reproduces the Arabic 
text without critical apparatus. To the few grammatical mistakes in the 
original are added certain typographical errors, the number of which is small, 
considering the fact that it was printed in an Arabic newspaper press. Most of 
the miniatures are reproduced in the Spanish translation with their captions and 
a few extra lines, which gave the reviewer a chance to check on the corre- 
sponding printed part; he found in one place (page 31, line 7) a couple of 
words dropped out, but in general a very accurate transcription. In the second 
line above the caption of the frontispiece the editor has corrected a slight 
orthographic error without indicating it. The few sample passages compared 
in Arabic and their Spanish translation leave no doubt about the excellence of 
the rendering. 

The format of this small volume is attractive and the whole work leaves a 
most pleasing impression. Pani K. Hirn 


Princeton University 
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CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 
the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The Committee is faced 
with numerous serious problems and hopes that American scholars and 
scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one of these 
problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be com- 
pleted from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss of 
shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction 
of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect 
old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already 
limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes 
to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this journal in preventing the 
sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for 
this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, 
Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 


Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York. 











The Contemporary French Theater 


A new collection of nine modern plays with a survey and with biographi- 


cal and critical notes. 


“I have been very favorably impressed by the volume, both by the choice 
of plays and by the competent, helpful and unobtrusive comments of 


Professor Rhodes.” 


By S. A. RHODES 
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The complete series of 158 titles 
is now ready. The American made 
editions preserve the typical 
French format of these well 
known little books. A check-list 
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McGill University 
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The McGill Summer School is @ 
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integral part of the Faculty of Arts 
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